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INTRODUCTION 


The first Quarto of Richard II. (1597) shares with that of 
Richard III. (1597) and the imperfect version of Romeo andJuliet 
0 597 ) ^e honour of being the earliest Quarto of Shakespeare’s 
authentic plays. An entry of 1594 in the Stationers’ Register 
points to the appearance in that year of a Quarto of Titus 
Andronicus ; but this farrago of horrors is so doubtfully Shake¬ 
spearian that even were the 1594 copy extant it would hardly 
be allowed to take pride of place over the two Richards , or 
even over the pirated Romeo and Juliet of three years later. 

The title page reads :— 

The | Tragedie of King Ri- | chard the se- | cond. | As it 
hath beene publikely acted | by the right Honourable the | 
Lorde Chamberlaine his Ser- | uants. | London | Printed by 
Valentine Simmes for Andrew Wise, and | are to be sold at 
his shop in Paules church yard at J the signe of the Angel. | 
1597 | • 

A second Quarto appeared in the next year, and ten years 
later (1608) a third was issued. In this third Quarto were 
found for the first time the “new additions of the Parliament 
Sceane and the deposing of King Richard.” The line that 
immediately follows the added portion—the Abbot of West¬ 
minster’s plaintive remark, “A woeful pageant have we here 
beheld” (iv. i. 321)—had appeared already in the earlier 
quartos without much significance or coherence ; it is only in the 
third Quarto that we are first enabled to understand its real 
point, and it becomes at once clear that the so-called additions 
were an integral part of the original play. The homogeneity 
of style throughout both the play in its truncated form and 

the “ additions ” would alone be sufficient evidence of the last 
statement 


Nor have we far to seek for the reason of the excision of 
the deposition scene from the first published editions. A Papal 
Bull of Excommunication and Deposition against Elizabeth 
was secretly prepared at Rome in 1569 and published in 1570; 
whereupon it became the duty of English Catholics to attempt 

her overthrow—a duty which individual assassins tried to 

• • 
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carry out as a parergon to the continually renewed rebellions 
of wider scope. A play centring round the only instance of 
the deposition of an English monarch, especially when that 
deposition appeared to be politically justifiable, was hardly 
the play to perform in Elizabeth’s time; more especially as 
the Queen herself was only too well aware of the analogy that 
y might be drawn. 1 Sir John Hayward was actually imprisoned 
(I 599-1601) for publishing the First Part of the Life and Reign 
of Henrie the ////., a work which of necessity dealt with 
Richard’s deposition. Still further, when the friends of the 
revolting Essex wished to hearten themselves and attract more 
adherents, they persuaded the Globe people to perform a Play 
of Deposing King Richard the Second. Whether this play was 
Shakespeare’s or not is a question touched upon later. 

The fourth Quarto, that of 1615, was evidently printed 
from the third, and a corrected copy seems to have been used 
for the version in the first Folio of 1623. The “Cambridge” 
editors sum up the whole position as follows : “ The play, as 
given in the first Folio [1623], was no doubt printed from a 
copy of the fourth Quarto, corrected with some care and 
prepared for stage representation. Several passages have been 
left out with a view of shortening the performance. In the 
‘ new additions of the Parliament Sceane ’ it would appear 
that the defective text of the Quarto had been corrected from 
the author’s MS. For this part, therefore, the first Folio is 
our highest authority ; for all the rest of the play the first Quarto 
affords the best text ” (Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. iv., Preface, 
p. ix). 

The fifth Quarto (1634) was printed from the second Folio 
(1632) ; but curiously enough its readings sometimes agree 
with the earlier Quartos, and occasionally venture into com¬ 
plete independence. 2 

The play which Sir Gilly Meyrick arranged for at the Globe 
in 1601 was in all probability a play other than Shakespeare’s 
on the same subject. Phillips, the “ manager ” of the per¬ 
formance, said that the play was “ so old and so long out of 
use that they should have small or no company at it;” and 

144 I am Richard II. ; know ye not that ? ” she is reported to have said con¬ 
cerning Lambard’s Pandecta Rotulorum , Aug. 4, 1601. 

2 E.g. 1. i. 70, the king Qqi, 5; a king Qq 2, 3, 4, Ff, where Q 5 agrees with 
Q i. 1. i. 56 else , all texts except Q 5, which reads once . 
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the sum of forty shillings extra was paid to the actors for their 
services. Shakespeare’s play, which was certainly not written 
before 1593, could hardly be described as “ so old ” in 1601, 
even if it had been still-born; still less can we believe that 
it was “ so old and so long out of use ” when editions of it 
were published in 1597 and 1598, and when it was still worth 
publishing again in quarto (with the “new additions,” we 
grant) in 1608. 1 Besides, although we may say that Shake-/ 
speare’s Richard II. deals with a successful and perhaps justi-/ 
fiable deposition of a king, we feel that Shakespeare throws' 
our sympathies largely on to the side of Richard—especially 
towards the close of the tragedy. Does not Carlisle—the 
Carlisle, be it noted, for whom Bolingbroke shows such respect 
—expressly forbid deposition (iv. i. 114-149), “What subject 
can give sentence on his king ? ” A gain, the conspirators them¬ 
selves disclaimed any attempt upon Elizabeth’s life, and would 
therefore hardly countenance a play in which the monarch was 
murdered. It seems more than likely from the nature of 
the title of Sir Gilly’s play that it did not deal with the death 
of Richard ; had it done so, there surely would have been some 
mention of its more spicy contents in the title; it would have 
been the “Life and Death of King Richard II.” or “The 
True Tragedie of King Richard II.” rather than, apparently, 
the mere mention of the deposition. Reviewing Shakespeare’s 
play as a whole, too, we find that its general effect is much 
the same as that of Carlisle’s definite dicta,—hardly one to 
hearten an audience exercised over the ethics and the practical 
results of violently deposing a monarch, but one much more 
likely to give them pause. Sir Gilly’s play, therefore, whatever 
it may have been, was not Shakespeare’s Richard II. as we 
now know it. 

On April 30th, 1611, the astrologer-quack “ Dr.” Simon 
Forman attended a performance at the Globe of a play of 
Richard II. 2 This play is beyond all doubt entirely different 
from our Richard II., for it began with Wat Tyler’s revolt and 

. f' r f E ‘ K ' t Chamb / rs ’ however ( William Shakespeare, 1930, i. 354), sees little 
doubt that the play produced was Shakespeare’s, adding : “ A play produced in 1595 
and laid aside might well be ‘stale,’ from the theatrical point of view, by 1601 ” 

- Doubts have been thrown on the MS. “ Notes ” by Forman in which this 
record occurs. Dr. Tannenbaum ( Shakespearian Scraps, etc., 1933, q.v.) would 
place them among Collier’s forgeries, on various grounds. 
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concerned itself with the earlier events of the reign. It has 
been suggested that this was the first part of a Chronicle 
Play, of which Sir Gilly Meyrick’s play was the second part. 
This is, of course, merely a guess, which may be correct As 
against its likelihood we may point out that it is hardly 
possible that such a second part would not deal with the death 
of Richard, and we have already shown that Sir Gilly’s play 
apparently did not deal with the king’s murder. In regard to 
Captain Keeling’s notes of the performance of Rickard II. and 
Hamlet all we can say is that the mention of Hamlet inclines 
us to think of Shakespeare. Even if Captain Keeling's notes 
are not forgeries we cannot be certain that his Richard is ours. 

Another play on the same subject, nameless, but called by 
its editor A Tragedy of Richard II., etc., was printed in 1870 
from a MS. to be found in the Egerton MSS. in the British 
Museum. It bears a superficial resemblance to Shakespeare’s 
play, but seems to date no earlier than about 1620. 2 

The sum total of positive knowledge regarding any play 
or plays of Richard II. previous to Shakespeare’s is therefore 
very meagre ; at most we are only justified in saying that there 
was one play on the subject in existence before Shakespeare’s; 
that this play may have been an Old Chronicle Play in two 
parts : while it is just barely possible that the little evidence 
we have may indicate the existence of two pre-Shakespearian 
plays on Richard’s reign. We have no means of telling 
whether Shakespeare recast or made other use of all or any of 
this earlier work. If the Troublesome Raigne of fohn King of 

1 “ Sept. 30th [1607]. Captain Hawkins dined with me, when my companions 

acted Kittle Richarde the Seconde." Twice during the same month Hamlet was 
acted : “ which I pexmitt,” Captain Keeling goes on to say, " to keepe my people 
from idlenes and unlawlull games or sleepe.” See Rundall, Notices of Dramatic 
Performances on Board the Ship Dragon in 1607. 1849, p. 231. These notes 

are supposed to be from Keeling's MS. Journal, still in the India Office. 
Unfortunately the leaves on which thtse notes ought to be found have long been 
missing, and Sir Sidney Lee places these references in his list of Shakespearian 
forgeries (Life of Shakespeare , p. 369). 

2 Opinion to-day (1934) favours an early date in the decade from 1590, though 
revivals in the next century have left their mark on the MS. Dr. Frijlinck, editing 
the play for the Malone Society, says of the MS. : “ The writing might be as early 
as c. 1590, it might be a full generation later,” but sees evidence of early date in 
the state of the MS. and its marks of long use as a prompt copy, and again in the 
character of the play, with its “ symmetrical grouping ” of characters. See the 
preface to The First Part of the Reign of King Richard the Second or Thomas of 
Woodstock, Malone Soc., 1929, and also Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, iv. 43. 
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England were not extant, we could hardly surmise from Shake¬ 
speare s King John alone that he was recasting an earlier play; 
indeed we might easily be pardoned for believing that he had 
drawn his material direct from the Chronicles of Holinshed. 
On comparing King John with the Troublesome Raigne and 
with the Chronicles , we find that Shakespeare leaves at least two 
minor points obscure—the reason for Faulconbridge’s hatred 
of the Dauphin, and the lack of motive for the poisoning of 
the king by the monk of Swinstead. In the Troublesome Raigne 
these points are made perfectly clear (see Introduction, King 
John , in this series). In RichardII. there is at least one exactly 
parallel case. In Act II. i. 167, York alludes to the “ prevention 
of poor Bolingbroke About his marriage.” There is no ex¬ 
planation of this in the play nor any other reference to it, and 
it is just possible that Shakespeare has made here exactly the 
same kind of slip as he did in working over King John from 
the Troublesome Raigne ; in other words, this slip in Richard II. 
looks remarkably like evidence that Shakespeare was working 
over an older play as he did in the case of the contemporary 
King John. There are two passages in which Shakespeare 
was evidently not drawing from the Chronicles. The first is 
that in which Richard formally hands over the crown to 
Bolingbroke 1 (iv. i. 204 et seq., “I give this heavy weight 
from off my head,” etc.). The second commits Carlisle to the 
custody of the Abbot of Westminster, whereas, according 
to the Chronicles , Carlisle was sent to St. Albans. 

These discrepancies may well be explained in the same 
way as the reference to Bolingbroke’s marriage. When we re¬ 
member that King John and Richard II. were written probably 
within a year of one another, it becomes still more likely that 


the hllt P a P D^!ud a i k r f ? m Fr0, ' Sart - “ Then Kin S R * c hard was brought into 
the hall, apparelled hke a king in his robes of estate, his sceptre in his hand and 

^ n r d \°aid h ai?ur d : I b hen K hC “ P a '° ne ’ "° l hoId - - stayed by no 
S lrdand ail t w.U, , been k, ?« ° f En e land - duk * of Acquitaine and lord 
heritage I clearlv resX T yeafS ’ s J l ^ory, royalty, sceptre, crown and 

him hfrVin It ■ Y gn hCre t0 m y cousin Henry of Lancaster; and I desire 

sceptre/* 'And^so^^ivered'it^V'the *1)0^6,°who C tocSc e i t POS Theri >I Kin > *R^h^'d 
laid - t ‘ h Fai r r ° Wn fr °H h ' S hCad With b ° th hiS hands and set il before g him a^d 
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Shakespeare should have produced the two similar plays by 
similar methods ; and the likelihood is strengthened by the 
amount of evidence we possess of the existence of a previous 
play or plays which may have stood in the same relationship to 
Rickard II. as the 'Troublesome Raigne did to King John} 

The question of the date when Rickard //. was written is 
so closely bound up with the same question regarding King 
John that it is impossible to deal with either play separately. 
Both questions have been dealt with at length by the present 
editor in the Introduction to King John in this series ; there is 
no need therefore to cover the same ground a second time. 
The conclusions arrived at are, that the evidence is so evenly 
divided that it is impossible to state definitely which is the 
earlier of the two plays : and that “ external,” “ internal ” and 
“metrical” evidence point to 1593-5 as the widest period 
within which both plays must have been written. 1 2 3 

The sources of Richard II. were, either directly, or in¬ 
directly through the intermediate stage of the possibly existent 
earlier play dealt with above, the Chronicles of Holinshed. A 
trace of Holinshed's predecessor Hall is apparently to be found 
in connection with Act v. Scene iii. Holinshed copies Hall al¬ 
most verbatim , but a reference to York’s age as preventing him 
from riding to Bolingbroke as fast as Aumerle, is to be found 
alone in Hall, “ whiche her father being an olde man could not 
do,” and may have its echo in the Duchess’s words (v. ii. 11 5) :— 

though I be old 
I doubt not but to ride as fast as York. 

The adventures of Mowbray in the Holy Land seem to be 
suggested by Stowe’s Annals (1 580). We have already drawn 
attention to the apparent source of the formal renunciation 
of the crown by Richard,—Berner’s Froissart (1525); but as 
Shakespeare draws nowhere else in his history plays from 
Froissart, this particular borrowing looks like the work of the 
writer of our hypothetical Ur-Richard. 

1 Since the above was written Prof. Saintsbury in the Cambridge History of 

English Literature enters a caveat against assuming too absolutely the originality 
of Shakespeare’s play (vol. iv. p. 184). 

3 1595 . or late in 1594. is by some definitely accepted for Richard II. , on the 
ground—first pointed out by Grant White—that of the first and second editions 
of Daniel's Civill Warres, which are both dated 1595, the latter alone contains 
passages which resemble parts of Shakespeare’s play. This conclusion assumes 
the priority of the play with reference to the poem on rather insufficient grounds. 
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The debt to any historical source other than Hoi inshed is 
trivial, and on examination it may be seen that the second 
edition of the Chronicles of England ’ Scotland ’ and Ireland 
(1586-7) was used ; for the withering of the bay-trees (11. iv. 8) 
does not appear in the first edition. 

In no other historical play does Shakespeare keep so closely 
to the Chronicle. Indeed the closeness of the relationship 
between Holinshed and Rickard II. might well form a strong 
argument against the supposition that any earlier play was 
rehandled or even glanced at. Even if Shakespeare did 
work over an earlier Richard, he must also have referred at 
first hand to Holinshed. Let us hope that the matter may 
be settled some day by the discovery of the earlier play or 
plays on the same subject. 

To illustrate fully the close correspondence between 
Shakespeare and Holinshed in this play would exceed the 
limits of the whole Introduction. The following examples— 
although the giving of them brings to mind the man who 
carried around a brick as a sample of the house he had to sell 
must suffice for our purpose. 

D-^ ere , f ?I d s < : hallen & e spoken by a knight on his behalf, 
sec RichardII. i. i. 87 ct seq . .•— 

“Right deare and sovereigne lord, here is Henrie of 
Lancaster, duke of Hereford and earle of Derbie, who saith 
and Jfor him likewise say, that Thomas Mowbraie, duke of 
Norfolke, is a false and disloiall traitor to you and your roiall 
majestie; and likewise the duke of Hereford saith, and I for 

hlm ' tbat Th ° mas Mowbraie, duke of Norfolke, hath received 
eight thousand nobles to pay the soldiers that keepe your towne 
of Calls; which he hath not doone as he ought: and further¬ 
more the said duke of Norfolke hath been the occasion of all 

soaceTfT that K been contrived in y° ur realme for the 
space of these eighteene yeares, and, by his false suggestions and 

yourTht C H OUnSe11 ' h , e h3 ‘ h C3USed ‘° die and ‘° be murdered 
your right deere uncle, the duke of Glocester, sonne to King 

th Jf rA Moreover the duke of Hereford saith, and I for him 

aid duke rT r n! Wi ‘ h Ws b ° die a g ainst the bod ^ of the 
^ U ^"°^) Wlthin liStS " < B °-»-Stone, SW 

return tnFnT^ ° f Bicbard and Bolingbroke on the latter's 
return to England, see Richard II. m. iii. 186 el seq 
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“ The king accompanied with the bishop of Carleill, the earle 
of Salisburie, and sir Stephan Scroope, Knight (who bare the 
sword before him), and a few other, came foorth into the utter 
ward, and sate downe in a place prepared for him. Foorth- 
with as the duke got sight of the king, he shewed a reverend 
dutie as became him, in bowing his knee, and, comming for¬ 
ward, did so likewise the second and third time, till the king 
tooke him by the hand, and lift him up, saieng : ‘Deere, 
cousine, ye are welcome. ’ The duke humblie thanking him 
said: ‘ My sovereigne lord and king, the cause of my com¬ 
ming at this present, is (your honour saved) to have againe 
restitution of my person, my lands and heritage, through your 
favourable licence.’ The King hereunto answered: ‘Deere 
cousine, I am readie to accomplish your will, so that ye may 
inioy all that is yours without exception * ” (Boswell-Stone, 
Shakespeare s Holinshed , p. 109). 

If these excerpts from Holinshed be compared with Shake¬ 
speare’s text, they will exhibit fairly the closeness with which 
the playwright followed the chronicler. The English history 
o i Richard II. is therefore that of Holinshed, and since Shake¬ 
speare only introduced occasionally, in the interests of his art, 
certain modifications of the material offered him, the agree¬ 
ment of the Shakespearian incidents with to-day’s accepted his¬ 
tory of Richard’s reign is a question for the historical student 
of the Chronicles and not for us. It is, of course, necessary to 
record Shakespeare’s main deviations from the narrative of 
Holinshed. 

First come those already dealt with as possibly indicating 
the existence of an earlier play (see p. xi, supra). In the 
second place come deliberate changes of Holinshed’s data, none 
of them of very great importance. These are—(i) The re¬ 
mission of four years from Bolingbroke’s period of banishment 
took place according to Holinshed at Eltham, evidently later 
than the day of the vetoed combat at Coventry. Shakespeare 
places the incident at Coventry, and makes it a result of 
Richard s pity for Gaunt. This change is evidently in the 
interest of dramatic conciseness, and the motive supplied is 
a human touch entirely missing from the chronicle. 

(ii) Bolingbroke did not delay his landing in England in 
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order to await “ The first departing of the King for Ireland ” 
(II. i. 290) ; but “ lay hovering aloofe, [on sea] and shewed him- 
selfe now in this place and now in that, to see what countenance 
was made by the people, whether they meant enviouslie to 
resist him, or freendlie to receive him.” In the last scene of 
Act I. and the first scene of Act II., Shakespeare has chosen 
to keep no count of time. Turning back to the end of Scene 
iii. in Act I. we find ourselves at Coventry assisting at the 
farewell of Bolingbroke. In the next scene we are at the 
Court in London. Only about a day has elapsed since the 
previous scene, for Bolingbroke has not yet left England; 
Aumerle has just returned from accompanying him “to the 
next highway.” Passing on to the first scene of Act II. we 
find it linked on without interval to the scene we have just 
left, Richard hurrying straight from the Court to Gaunt’s bed¬ 
side, and we are still evidently in the same day. Without 
any break we find, before the scene ends, that Bolingbroke 
(who cannot yet have had time to leave England) is returning 
from Brittany to claim his father’s lands; John of Gaunt has 
not been dead for more than a few minutes. There is no 
possible means of explaining away the difficulties ; as we have 
said, Shakespeare deliberately chose to annihilate time for 
dramatic purposes. How far this licence damages the play 
is a question for modern Aristotles. 

(iii) The death of the Duchess of Gloucester is antedated 
a little, in order, presumably, to add to the confusion and 
helplessness of aged York. Holinshed mentions her death 
as taking place later than the incidents which Shakespeare 
treats as exactly contemporaneous. According to the inscrip¬ 
tion on her tomb in the Abbey the Duchess died on October 
3 rd, 1399 - 

Civ) Bolingbroke’s exhortation to his lords to 

Come . . . away 

To fight with Glendower and his complices, 

is, if we trust the evidence of the use of “complices” (111. i, 
42 - 43 ) both by Shakespeare and Holinshed, an antedating of 
Glendower’s raid on Lord Grey of Ruthin in Henry IV.'s time 
the summer of 1400. 

(v) The episode at Flint Castle is compounded of Holin- 

b 
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shed’s account of what happened at Conway Castle—whence 
Northumberland was to beguile Richard to Flint Castle— 
and his account of the happenings at the latter stronghold 
somewhat later. 

(vi) Act IV., which consists of one scene, is compounded 
from the Chronicle account of the Parliament at Westminster 
on September 30th, 1399, which was summoned by Richard 
and dissolved the same day; from the account of the meeting 
of Henry IV.’s Parliament on October 14th, 1399, an< 3 again 
on October i6th, 1399; from the account of Aumerle’s im¬ 
peachment by Fitzwater on October 18th; and from the re¬ 
ported speech of Carlisle on “the Wednesdaie following” the 
last incident;—October 18th being a Saturday, Carlisle’s speech 
was made in Parliament on October 22nd. 

The order of these events has been completely altered to 
suit Shakespeare’s dramatic development of the situation. 

(vii) According to Holinshed, Bolingbroke entered London 
the day before Richard. Shakespeare makes both entries 
part of the same pageant. The effect of the contrast between 
the receptions of the two personages is thus made more 
striking. 

(viii) Prince Henry being only twelve years of age was 
necessarily incapable of the conduct mentioned in Act V. Scene 
iii. This is a licence similar to that taken with the age of the 
Queen. 

The first incident of Shakespeare’s play represents an 
event which took place in April, 1398. It ends with the 
occurrences of February, 1400, covering a historical period of 
twenty-two months. Mr. P. A. Daniel’s Time-Analysis of 
the play, which all editors borrow, gives us “ fourteen days 
represented on the stage ; with intervals the length of which 
I cannot attempt to determine.” 

Day 1. Act I. Sc. i. 

Interval. 

2. Act I. Sc. ii. 

Interval. 

3. Act I. Sc. iii. 

4. Act I. Sc. iv., Act II. Sc. i. 

Interval. 


U 
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Day 5. 

Act 11. Sc. ii. 

Interval. 

)) 

6 . 

Act II. Sc. iii. 

Interval. 

H 

7 - 

Act II. Sc. iv., Act III. Sc. i 


8. 

Act III. Sc. ii. 

Interval. 

99 

9 * 

Act III. Sc. iii. 

Interval. 

99 

10. 

Act III. Sc. iv. 

Interval. 

99 

11. 

Act iv. Sc. i., Act v. Sc. i. 
Interval. 

99 

12. 

Act V. Scs. ii., iii., and iv. 
Interval. 

99 

13 . 

Act V. Sc. v. 

Interval. 

t* 

14. 

Act V. Sc. vi. 


(P. A. Daniel, A Time-Analysis of the Plots of Shakespere's 
Plays. Transactions of the New Shakespere Society, 1877-9.) 

Leaving for a later page any appreciation or criticism of the 
characterisation, we have at this point to review the dramatis 
personce in their relation to the plot. 

The central figure is of course the King, Richard II. 
Seven of the characters in the play are related to Richard by 
descent from Edward III., and if we add to these Richard’s 
Queen, we find eight of Shakespeare’s characters included in 
a small genealogical table. 


Edward III. 


Thos. 

Holland 


Joan 

of 

Kent 


Edward 

(Black 

Prince). 


John Blanche Duke 
of = of of 

Gaunt 1 Lancaster. York 


(2) Joan 
Holland. 


Thos. 

Holland. 


1 


I 


Richard II. = 

(1) Anne. 

(2) Isabella 
of France . 


Aumerle . 


Thos. of Alianore 
Woodstock, = Bohun . 

Duke of 
Gloucester 


I 

Bolingbrokc . 


Duke of Joan 

Surrey. Holland (see Duke of York). 
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The Alianore Bohun of the above table is, of course, 
Shakespeare’s Duchess of Gloucester, and it would not be much 
of a licence to add the name of the murdered Duke to the 
list of dramatis personce, for the sinister motif of Gloucester’s 
murder beats dully through the action and dialogue of more 
than one scene in the play. 

The characters outside the above group are, with one 
exception, of minor importance. The exception is Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, a descendant of a younger son of 
Edward I. He was made Earl Marshal in 1386, and Governor 
of Calais in 1397, when Gloucester was entrusted to his care. 

The minor characters (excluding the women of the play) 
divide themselves up into the party of Richard; parasites: 
Bagot, Bushy, Green; partisans: Salisbury, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, the Abbot of Westminster and Sir Stephen Scroop; 
and the party of Bolingbroke: Northumberland and his son 
Harry Percy, Ross, Willoughby, Fitzwater, Berkeley, and Sir 
Pierce of Exton. The Lord Marshal, the Gardener, the Groom, 
and the Welsh Captain may be grouped with the Lords, Ladies, 
and attendants as “supers.” The construction and incidents 
of the play can be thoroughly understood without detailing 
any further history of the individual characters. 

History gave the plot of Richard II. ready-made to Shake¬ 
speare, or—if we are justified in postulating his existence—to 
his anonymous predecessor. The actual events of 1398-1400— 
whether we look upon them as the misgovernment of Richard 
followed by a just punishment, or as a strife between the weak 
and sentimental King and the strong and practical Boling¬ 
broke—have a dramatic unity in themselves which renders 
superfluous anything beyond a slight rearrangement of in¬ 
cidents by the playwright. The contrast with King John is 
obvious. That play, although departing much further than 
Richard II. from the material of the Chronicles , has much less 
dramatic unity and coherence ; is, indeed, much more of a 
“ Chronicle play.” Richard II. stands at the point of fusion 
between the “Chronicle play” and the Shakespearian “Trag¬ 
edy,” probably not so much because of deliberate intention 
on Shakespeare’s part, but because Clio lent a ready-made 
tragedy to Melpomene. 
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The play opens with Bolingbroke’s impeachment of Mow¬ 
bray, who is accused of the misappropriation of eight thou¬ 
sand nobles : of being the head and spring of all the treasons 
of the previous eighteen years : and of having murdered Glou¬ 
cester. In this last lies the gravamen of the charge, ap¬ 
parently; Richard himself, when it is made, whispers, “How 
high a pitch his resolution soars ! ”—clearly indicating that 
Bolingbroke’s impeachment was indirectly aimed at the King 
himself, who was held directly responsible for Gloucester's 
murder. The next shoit scene makes this clear; the Duchess 
of Gloucester vainly attempts to rouse John of Gaunt to venge¬ 
ance upon Richard ; but Gaunt's ideas of the divinity that doth 
hedge a king prevent him listening with any sympathy. 
Richard’s attempts at pacification in Scene i. having failed, 
Bolingbroke and Mowbray have been directed to meet in the 
lists at Coventry. Richard stays the combat at the beginning 
of the first onset, banishes Bolingbroke for ten years—a sen¬ 
tence afterwards softened to six years through pity for Gaunt’s 
sorrow—and Mowbray for life. 

While Richard and his nobles are discussing Bolingbroke’s 
bearing after his sentence, news comes of Gaunt’s grievous 
illness, and Richard accedes to the dying man’s request that 
the King should visit him ; while acceding, he hopes for Gaunt’s 
immediate death so that his goods may pay for the Irish 
wars. Gaunt reproves Richard for his misgovernment, and, 
within a few minutes of the last heated words that pass between 
the two, breathes his last ; Richard immediately carries out 
his purpose regarding Gaunt’s estate. Time having been ab¬ 
solutely annihilated at this point (see p. xv, above), news comes 
that Bolingbroke is ready to land at Ravenspurgh. The 
Queen, while speaking of presentiments of coming evil, hears 
the news, and York, left in charge of the kingdom during 
Richard s absence in Ireland, takes what feeble measures his 
tightened incompetence suggests. In the next scene (Act ir. 
be. in.) we find Bolingbroke already in Gloucestershire, making 
friends and overriding the half-hearted objections of York 
while at Conway (Sc. iv.) we are shown Richard’s Welshmen 
dispersing. The next Act opens with Bolingbroke’s execution 
of Bushy and Green. Scene ii. deals with Richard’s return 
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from Ireland and his reception of the various items of 
“intelligence” near “ Barkloughly ” Castle. At Flint Castle 
Bolingbroke interviews Richard, and both set out for London. 
Scene iv. takes us back to the Queen, who hears from the 
Gardener of Richard’s virtual deposition. The first scene of 
Act IV. recalls the first scene of the play. Aumerle is accused 
of a hand in the death of Gloucester and of treachery towards 
Bolingbroke. Other lords take sides in the matter, and 
Bolingbroke, finding that Mowbray is dead and cannot be 
summoned to give evidence, decides that the differences shall 
rest “ under gage.” York brings news of Richard’s willingness 
to abdicate in Bolingbroke’s favour ; Bolingbroke declares his 
intention of ascending the throne, in spite of the protest of 
Carlisle, and sends for Richard in order that he may surrender 
the Crown publicly. Then follows the famous “ deposition 
sceane,” in which Richard hands over the Crown to Bolingbroke 
and is conveyed to the Tower. The scene ends with Aumerle 
and the Abbot of Westminster hinting at a plot for the restora¬ 
tion of Richard. On his way to the Tower (Act V. Sc. i.) 
Richard’s Queen takes leave of him, but is interrupted by the 
arrival of Northumberland with orders that Richard is to go 
to Pontefract and his Queen to France. Scene ii. is concerned 
with York’s discovery of his son’s share in the plot against 
Bolingbroke. York rushes off to warn the King and to im¬ 
peach his own son, while the Duchess urges Aumerle to get 
to Bolingbroke first; she promises to follow immediately. 
Aumerle arrives first, as the next scene shows us, but is inter¬ 
rupted by York before he can explain matters ; York in turn 
is interrupted by the Duchess ; Bolingbroke inclines to the 
side of mercy and pardons Aumerle. Scene iv., consisting of 
eleven lines only, shows us Exton setting out for “Pomfret” 
with the intention of murdering Richard—the result of a chance 
remark of Bolingbroke’s. In Scene v. we are at Pontefract 
listening to Richard’s soliloquy upon his misfortunes ; a sympa¬ 
thetic groom enters first, to be followed soon by “ Exton and 
servants ”. Richard snatches an axe from one of them and dies 
fighting. The last scene shows us Bolingbroke receiving news 
from all quarters of the crushing of enemies. Last of all, Exton 
enters with the body of Richard, to receive banishment as 
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guerdon for his deed, and the play ends with Bolingbroke’s 
declared intention of going a pilgrimage to purge his sin. 

This deliberately bald summary of the incidents of the 
play shows distinctly that it possesses a coherence and unity 
of structure apart from the unfolding of character. Obviously 
it is only when incident and development of character are 
taken together that we can fully estimate and appreciate 
Shakespeare’s artistic intention and his success in carrying it 
out; but the point to be noted is that the incidents arrange 
themselves into a “ plot ” with a definite beginning, middle, 
and end ; and these incidents, as we have seen, are only slightly 
modified from the historical material of the Chronicles. The 
organic unity of the incidents is best seen from the point of 
view of Bolingbroke’s opposition to Richard :—Among other 
deeds of misgovernment, detailed in Gaunt’s dying words, 
Richard had been guilty of bringing about Gloucester’s death! 
Bolingbroke had sought some kind of redress by attacking 
Mowbray. Richard banished both and still further increased 
Bolingbroke’s enmity by the seizure of Gaunt’s estates. On 
Bolingbroke’s landing Richard found himself almost friendless, 
for his weak, capricious and oppressive methods of government 
had turned all his possible supporters against him. Boling¬ 
broke triumphs easily, and Exton, catching at a natural ex¬ 
clamation of the new King’s, rounds off the tragedy. 

But Shakespearian tragedy is something far more subtle 
and complex than what we may term the superficial tragedy 
of incident—“ Terrible Tragedy” in the newspaper sense, 
which merely connotes some sort of bloody happening (and 
may even be “ double ” or “ triple ” ) ; and although our sweet 
Richard has not the baffling, intricate mysteriousness of soul 
and intellect that we find in Hamlet, nor the gigantic passions 
and simplicities of Othello or King Lear, still is it true that 
he is more of their fellowship than he is akin to King John or 
Richard III. As in the central figures of the greater Shake- 
speanan tragedies, the possibility of tragedy is inherent in the 
build and material of Richard’s character ; the “ Soul’s Tragedy” 
is there along with the outward tragedy of incident. Bound up 

is also the possibility of salva¬ 
tion ; indeed it is not too much to say that the dangling of 
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both possibilities before us during the whole course of the 
play is a crude summary of the essence of tragic drama. Nor 
does this war with that other canon of dramatic art which 
demands the inevitability of the tragic climax. Given the 
circumstances , this inevitability must strike us or the drama 
becomes forced, artificial, unreal. The fact that we are not 
given the circumstances until after we have read or seen the 
play explains how the inevitability of the catastrophe may 
coexist along with the alternate raisings of hope and fear in 
our breasts by the vicissitudes of the play. While following 
the play we are content to believe in the possibilities of each 
moment, and are swayed this way and that; we arrive after¬ 
wards at the sense of inevitability by a process of retrospective 
analysis. It would be folly to claim that these elements of 
tragic tension are handled with such sublime skill in Richard 
II. as they are in the great tragedies. In Hamlet and King 
Lear they are raised to their highest power; in Richard they 
are, however, positively present. In each case we are watch¬ 
ing a limed soul struggling to be free, although the struggling 
of Richard differs in more ways than one from that of the 
Danish Prince and the British King. It is to these differences 
that we must look for the explanation of the dislike which 
Richard II. has inspired in so many critics ; 1 and the explana¬ 
tion is this. Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King Lear have to 
contend against forces (whether outward circumstance or their 
own passions) far greater than those which are arrayed 
against Richard. Cast as they are in the grand heroic mould 
of the later tragedies, we feel that even these great protago¬ 
nists are not strong enough to triumph. Richard, we feel, has 
only to exercise a little common sense, to exhibit those more 
everyday virtues which the meanest of us possess, in order to 
conquer his difficulties. The forces that contend against him 
are not powerful; any ordinary person might have withstood 
them successfully. Not only has he no heroic strength, but 
and this is worse—he has no heroic weaknesses ; he attracts 
strongly neither our admiration nor our sympathy. We feel 
that any unheroic, plain, straightforward person—ourself for 

1 Aa a typical example of what is meant, see Swinburne, Three Plays oj 
Shakespeare . Harper. 
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instance—would have done better than Richard if put in his 
place ; we dare not think the same for an instant in connection 
with the central figures of the later tragedies. Hence, in spite 
of Shakespeare’s deliberate attempts towards the end of the 
play to enlist our sympathies on Richard’s side, on the whole 
we despise him. 

And now let us attempt to pluck the heart out of Richard’s 
mystery. It is a commonplace of Shakespearian criticism to 
point out that the creator of Richard was evidently in I 593-5 
on'the way to becoming the creator of Hamlet. The same 
methods of character delineation are common to both plays in 
different degrees. While the respective dramas are being un¬ 
folded before us, we are steadily learning more and more about 
Richard and Hamlet until they have uttered their last syllables ; 
their characters are built up by a slow process of synthesis 
which is only completed with their dying words. 

In the first scene of Richard II. the King has hardly spoken 
a dozen lines before one of his chief characteristics is indicated ; 
—“ face to face, And frowning brow to brow ” will he hear “ The 
accuser and the accused freely speak.” His imagination has 
already pictured the scene in detail; he enjoys it by anticipa¬ 
tion ; it is a “striking situation” than which nothing is dearer 
to the heart of Richard. Fraught as it may be with the most 
serious possibilities of danger to him and his realm, he still has 
the child s, or at best the artist’s, delight in a “striking situa¬ 
tion’ for its own sake. At Coventry he must have drunk his 
most intoxicating draught of this delight when, amid the pomp 
and circumstance of the lists, while every eye watched Boling- 
broke and Mowbray at that tense moment of the first career, 
he threw his warder down and swung the concentrated interest 
of the whole assembly in a second upon himself and his own 
power. He mistook his warder for an enchanter’s wand. 

This sensitiveness to the possibilities of a “ situation ” and 
is instant response to the demand for its utmost realisation is 
lound again in the reduction of Bolingbroke’s sentence. Gaunt’s 
grief suggests another pose to Richard—that of the magnani¬ 
mous mg lightening the punishment of the unworthy son for 
the sake of the worthy father. The shallowness of the impulse 
is indicated when, a little later, news comes of Gaunt’s illness 
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at the moment when Richard is beating his brains for expedi¬ 
ents to raise money. Like a flash the possibility of seizing 
upon Gaunt’s estates and revenues in case of his decease comes 
to him : “Pray God we may make haste and come too late!” 

At Gaunt’s bedside he cannot bear to be told of his faults; 
but what is it that really stings ? Not Gaunt’s bitter accusa¬ 
tions, which he does not attempt to refute, but the fact that he, 
the King, is being sternly admonished by a subject, and that 
the King does not look dignified during the process. He 
looks on at himself and sees the “frozen admonition” make 
pale his cheek, “chasing the royal blood With fury from his 
native residence.” Gaunt’s impeachment of his conduct may 
be justified or not. That is not the point for Richard ; Gaunt 
is “ unreverent,” a much more serious thing; and when he has 

passed away Richard has no scruple in seizing upon his lands 
and goods. 

On his return from Ireland Richard enters with zest into 
his new part. This time it is that of a king returning to his 
own land on hearing of rebellion. He weeps for joy to stand 
upon his kingdom ; the very earth he salutes with his hand. 
In return let the earth annoy his enemies with spiders, toads, 
nettles, and adders ! His nobles naturally dislike these extra¬ 
vagances ; they prefer bows and bills to toads and nettles. 
Now a mind such as Richard’s, concerning itself so much with 
pose and dramatic effect, has a set of continually extended 
antennae keeping it in sensitive contact with its audience, and 
a hint maybe a strong one—flows along them that Carlisle 
and Aumerle are irritated by this particular series of poses. 
So the king prays of them not to mock his conjuration of sense¬ 
less things, giving Carlisle an opportunity of gently urging the 
immediate preparation of the more usual means of offence and 
defence. Aumerle more impatiently and outspokenly drives 
home the suggestion. Richard’s answer is to paint for himself 
and them a picture of a king, who, by the mere brightness and 
terror and God-given qualities of his holy office, will fright 
Bolingbroke and rebellion into surrender; where Bolingbroke 
has men to fight for him Richard will have heaven-sent angels 
Then follows a pitiful and—as Shakespeare has chosen to pre¬ 
sent it a somewhat too mechanical see-saw of alternate dejec¬ 
tion and exaltation as the various items of news come in. 
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Finally, Richard refuses to be comforted and hastens to Flint 
Castle, contrasting, with his last words, Richard’s night with 
Bolingbroke’s fair day. Already he sees himself in a new role 
—that of the rightful king overpowered by the superior force 
of treason and rebellion—and is prepared to play it even be¬ 
fore its necessity becomes fully apparent. Northumberland 
approaches to parley. The king concerns himself at once with 
a matter of pose—a matter, admittedly however, indicative at 
this juncture of deeper things—Northumberland’s lack of cere¬ 
mony in addressing him. But leaving this for a moment he 
goes back to a previous idea ; God is mustering armies of pesti¬ 
lence to make up for Richard’s lack of soldiers—a lack which 
he weakly admits ; but the speech ends with a flash of spirit 
in which Richard implies resistance to Bolingbroke by sub¬ 
stantial men-at-arms. Northumberland protests that Boling¬ 
broke is but coming for his own ; Richard immediately promises 
to accede to Bolingbroke’s fair demands, and at the same in¬ 
stant swings round to ask Aumerle—again in a phrase having 
more direct reference to his pose than anything else: “We 
do debase ourselves, cousin, do we not, To look so poorly and 
to speak so fair ’—whether he would not have done better to 
defy the traitor? Aumerle counsels the king to “ ca’ canny” 
for a while. Again Richard revels in the situation. 1 

When Northumberland is seen returning, he draws up an 
elaborate list of exchanges that he will make of his kingly 
possessions for an almsman’s furniture, of his kingdom for a 
grave. Aumerle weeps, probably in hopeless exasperation 
against Richard’s impotent maunderings. The King for the 
moment mistakes it all for pity, and reaches the lowest depths 
of puerility in his suggestions for a weeping-match. These 
are broken off for an obvious reason,—“Well, well, I see I 
talk but idly and you laugh at me.” As soon as Northumber¬ 
land announces that Bolingbroke is in the base court, Richard 
has his eye on his own pose once more: “Down, down, 

I come, like glistering Phaeton.” Even Northumberland can- 
not properly realise that Richard can be such a fool, so he finds 
an excuse for him. “ Sorrow and grief of heart,” he reports to 
Bolingbroke, “Makes him speak fondly like a frantic man.” 


‘The Collier MS. stage-direction of “ Vnbutton ” at the line 
proud heart I ’ll give thee scope to beat,” is worth noting. 


“ Swell’st thou 
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In the short interview with Bolingbroke there is no new pose. 
Richard weakly submits; he is playing the part for which he 
has already cast himself. 

His next appearance is in the famous “ Deposition Sceane.” 
His first words refer to the way in which he plays this new 
part: He has not yet shaken off the regal thoughts wherewith 
he reigned ; he has not yet learned how to bow and bend the 
knee. Seeing the familiar faces around him now looking 
towards Bolingbroke as their King, his imagination leaps to a 
comparison of himself with Christ; of the two he is the worse 
off! “ God save the King,” he cries, and as none of the by¬ 
standers seem to catch his drift, he adds “ Amen ” for them, 
playing both priest and clerk. He is asked to resign the crown, 
and he sees a magnificent chance for the most dramatic pose 
he has yet achieved. He forces 1 the unwilling Bolingbroke 
to hold one side of the crown and proceeds to work out the 
simile of a well and two buckets. Bolingbroke soon tires of 
Richard’s phrase-mongering, and asks point-blank, “ Are you 
contented to resign the crown?” This only gives Richard 
another cue. His obtrusive self-consciousness is nowhere more 
clearly indicated than in the phrase, “ Now mark me, how I will 
undo myself,” and he proceeds with just such a catalogue of re¬ 
nunciations as might have been prepared by a council “ for use 
at the Public Deposition of Kings.” This done, he is evidently 
at the end of his carefully-prepared impromptus, and the cruel 
demand of Northumberland that he should read a list of his 
past misdeeds finds him unprepared with any part to play, 
and he resents this last degradation in a manner more dignified 
and natural than he has hitherto used. But as his resentment 
exhausts itself and his self-commiseration gains once more the 
upper hand, dignity is thrown to the winds, and he calls for a 
looking-glass to see what his face looks like now that it is 
bankrupt of majesty. > 

He sees a face showing insufficient traces of his troubles; 
he smashes the glass. Bolingbroke’s icy and magnificently 
acute comment, “The shadow of your sorrow hath destroyed 
the shadow of your face,” merely gives him a chance to explore 

1 I say “ forces ” because of the repetition in " Here, cousin, seize the crown ; 
Here cousin as if Bolingbroke held off until asked a second time. 
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the metaphor without seizing its true application. With a pun 
on his lips, a fitting peroration under the circumstances, he 
leaves the presence chamber. 

The tragedy in the artistic sense, the soul-tragedy, is now 
over. Richard has been tried in the crucible, and where gold 
should have emerged we find but flashy dross. From this 
point to the end of the play we seem to be concerned with the 
good qualities of Richard’s defects. The delight in pose and 
situation, in artistry of word and elegance of fancy, although 
sadly, ludicrously, or even criminally, out of place in the 
council-chamber and on the battle-field, may be a pleasing 
quality and a source of potent charm in the lighter moments 
of life. Richard's incompetence, while attempting to face the 
sterner issues of life in the world of men, need not reflect itself 
in any way in the world of women and dependents. To his 
Queen, therefore, Richard is her “ fair rose ; the map of honour.” 
But even she would wish some more manly resistance to 
Bolingbroke; she upbraids Richard for taking his correction 
so mildly. His answer is to imagine the Queen telling the 
“winter’s tale” of his deposition—a tale to make the very 
fire mourn. Northumberland, to whom seems to fall the task 
of goading Richard almost beyond endurance, interrupts the 
farewell between the deposed King and his Queen, bringing 
new orders that Richard is to go to Pomfret and the Queen to 
France. As we saw once before, so again does Richard’s in¬ 
dignation rouse him to a flash of naturalness, and in the sanest, 
most straightforward and farsighted speech that he makes in 
the whole course of the play, he warns Northumberland of the 
fate of a king-maker. The farewell to the Queen is said, 
Richard’s self-consciousness appearing again in his appreciation 
of the fact that “We make woe wanton with this fond delay.” 
Richard had been undoubtedly beloved of his Queen, and 
Shakespeare would not have introduced later the little episode 
of the groom’s visit to the prison had he not wished to show 
that Richard was also capable of inspiring love in dependents. 

When in the last scene we find the deposed King alone in 
prison with no consolation beyond that afforded by playing 
with his own thoughts, his wayward imaginativeness no longer 
irritates us; it rather lends an added pathos to the situation. 
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It is fitting therefore, that here, in the forced quiet of the prison, 
he should take the longest and most fantastic of his imagina¬ 
tive flights. He deliberately states that he is going to com¬ 
pare his prison with the world—first finding a metaphorical 
statement of the way in which he is setting to work. His 
comparison made, strains of music break upon his ear. Some 
error evidently occurs in the time ; he notices this, and as 
usual, notices himself noticing it, introducing at the same time 
a wonderful touch of confession :— 


And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke in a disordered string ; 
But for the concord of my state and time 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 
I wasted time and time now doth waste me. 


I ime suggests the idea of a clock ; he works out an elaborate 
comparison between himself and a clock, an imaginative tour 
deforce fit to be placed beside the most involved and far-fetched 
conceits of the “ Metaphysical ” poets of a later generation. 
The music seems to have been made by some friend of Richard’s, 
probably by some dependent, who, without needing to realise 
the impotence of the King, could be fond of the fanciful and 
lovable man. The groom who now enters emphasises the 
same motif as the music suggests, and the pathetic touch of 
Roan Barbary’s defection is still another device for attracting 
our sympathy towards the fallen King. Galled by his im¬ 
prisonment, emotionally roused by his soliloquy and by the 
little incidents that follow, Richard is easily stung into ex¬ 
asperation by the new order concerning his food. In a flash 
he understands Exton’s purpose, and, with a last exhibition of 
the fearless personal bravery attributed to the Richard of 
history in face of the mob at Blackheath, he sells his life 
as dearly as possible. Like Cawdor “ nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it.” 


Bolingbroke’s character as revealed in Richard II. taken 
alone, differs from that which may be evolved from a study of 
our play along with the Two Parts of Henry IV. and with 
Henry V. It is customary to consider that the three “ Henry” 
plays complement, explain, and amplify the indications given 
in Richard II. Accordingly, Bolingbroke is a deep, farseeing, 
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crafty usurper whose every move from the attack upon the 
King*s Pawn, Mowbray, to the checkmating of the King, is as 
carefully planned as that of a master chess-player. There 
need be little hesitation in saying that a careful perusal of 
Richard II. alone gives insufficient warrant for this reading of 
Bolingbroke’s character; and since the spectators of this play 
could not explain Bolingbroke’s character by the aid of plays 
then unwritten, we have no right to read into the Bolingbroke 
of Richard II. the Bolingbroke of Henry IV. We have long 
ago admitted that the Falstaff of "The Merry IVives of Windsor 
is not the Falstaff of the “ Henry ” plays ; it is no more difficult 
to admit that the later Bolingbroke differs from the earlier. 

Now, if we grant that Shakespeare had in his mind when 
Richard II. was written, a complete and clear conception of 
Bolingbroke s character as he intended developing it in the 
“Henry” plays, then we must own that, all through this play, 
the writer has deliberately hoodwinked us. A dramatist may 
be justified in making his characters completely hoodwink their 
enemies ; but he must, at first or at last, let his audience into the 
secret. If the key to Bolingbroke’s character is crafty designing, 
then Shakespeare has in the play of Richard II. kept the secret 
better from us than he kept it from Mowbray or King Richard. 
Nowhere in any speech or action of Bolingbroke’s do we find 
any hint of a deliberate plan to wrest the throne from Richard. 

e two clues in the play which are generally supposed to 
point that way will be dealt with in their places as we now 
trace Bolingbroke’s actions in detail. 

In the challenge scene and at Coventry Bolingbroke is but the 

usua raggart champion ; when banished no word of resentment 

escapes him ; he bows to the will of the King without protest 

and accepts the shortening of his period of exile with the 

same calm as he receives the original sentence. Mowbray’s 
famous utterance :— 7 

But what thou art, God, thou, and I do know: 

And all too soon, I fear, the King shall rue, 

thnt! fi L St u f , the t ^° Clues referred to above, and is taken by 
tohp believe in the intriguing character of Bolingbroke 

be trant h I rate indication of his deep-laid purpose. If this 
g nted, then it is a pity from an artistic point of view that 
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Shakespeare let Mowbray into a secret which he kept from his 
audience. It is more probable that this is a natural “last 
word ” of Mowbray’s tinged by Shakespeare with a hint of 
prophecy. 1 Richard’s speech in Scene iv., in which he speaks 
of Bolingbroke’s courtship to the common people, is the second 
piece of evidence upon which the usual reading of Bolingbroke’s 
character is based ; and it is only fair to point out that, since 
Holinshed does not mention this conduct of Bolingbroke’s, 
Shakespeare must have had some deliberate intention when 
he inserted it in the play. His conduct here is supposed to 
be part and parcel of the subtle game he is playing. But this 
patient underbearing of his fortune is not necessarily anything 
of the kind ; it is a characteristic of his in every situation in 
which he is placed with the exception of his dealings with the 
caterpillars of the commonwealth. Here, indeed, he assumes 
royal powers before the crown has been given him. Let us 
note, however, that these powers he does not use in his own 
interest. Bushy and Green are Richard’s worst enemies, not 
Bolingbroke’s. Their execution is in the interests of the 
realm. Bolingbroke’s action at the quarrel centring round 
Bagot in Act IV. Sc. i. is exactly parallel to that in the case 
of Bushy and Green. True, he deals with the quarrelling nobles 
as if he were already King, but even as the mere head of a 
revolting faction he could hardly have acted otherwise. 

Richard’s famous phrase in describing Bolingbroke’s journey 
on his way to banishment— 

As were our England in reversion his. 

And he our subjects’ next degree in hope, 

obtains its whole point from the fact that Richard is wholly 
unaware of the prophetic nature of his remark. 

We next meet Bolingbroke upon his march to Berkeley, 
chatting courteously, but not in the least fawningly with his 
supporters. With the Lord of Berkeley he firmly insists upon 
his right to be called Lancaster. To York he asserts temper¬ 
ately that he is but returning for his rights and eventually 


1 It is also possible that the two lines quoted are an actor’s gag for which 
Shakespeare was not responsible. The execrable rhyme 4 know—rue ’ tends to 
support this suggestion. 
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wins over his invertebrate uncle ; Northumberland meanwhile 

strengthens Bolingbroke’s persuasions by pointing out to York 

that the banished man has sworn that he is only returning for 

his own ; on that condition only are the nobles supporting him. 1 

Before Flint Castle, when Bolingbroke knows that Richard is 

utterly in his power, we find no hint of any claim beyond that 
already put forward :— 

Take not, good cousin, further than you should. 

Lest you mistake the heavens are o’er our heads, 
says York. 


I know it, uncle, and oppose not myself 
Against their will. 


is the reply, m keeping with the message sent to Richard ; 
Bolingbroke sends allegiance to King Richard, and lays his 
arms and his power at the king’s feet if his banishment be re¬ 
pealed and his lands and rights be restored to him. If not, 
.bolingbroke will use the advantage of his power. 

Methink 3 King Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, 

Be he the fire, I ’ll be the yielding water : 

The rage be his, whilst on the earth I rain 
My waters ; on the earth and not on him. 


After the embassage, when Bolingbroke and Richard do at 

fah dnt!Tt et h gbr ° ke commands a ” r°und him to show 

lair duty to h.s majesty, and himself kneels. 

h ° W ? Ver ' has ' with his usu a> lack of judgment 
J K- P .i t0 j concluslon quite unwarranted as yet. He yields 

up evi^th SUg i e r tS Bolingbroke that he is ready to giv^ 

other nobles" V the quarrel between Aumerle and the 

f r il ,? b ‘ ' Y ° rk enters wlth the news ‘hat Richard of his own 
de 1 a i d ° pts Bolingbroke as his heir. Bolingbroke now sud- 
M wt“ UPh »r dt ° SCiZC thC &l°ry thrust uporT him. 
Carl,^ d * u hC CneS ’ “ ri1 ascend the regal throne” 

tacitlv Pr ° tests>but cann °t wring a word from Bolingbroke who 
tacitly consents to the Bishop’s arrest by the offidous North- 


t° England by noblcHnofa^to seiz^ the^cT that Bo, ‘ n g broke was invited 
so far. This fact curiously balances the dlL \ Shakes P eare not go 
Holinahed regarding rhe “courtship of the co^„To“propT"" 
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umberland. Richard is ordered in to surrender his crown in 
the common view; “ so shall we proceed without suspicion.” 
There is nothing to indicate here or anywhere else that any 
pressure has been brought to bear upon Richard, and the only 
reading of the whole situation justified by the play is that 
Bolingbroke returned to claim his own, found Richard friend¬ 
less and helpless owing to his previous misgovernment and 
almost eager to play the part of a deposed king, whereupon he 
decided to accept the crown thrust upon him. Nowhere is 
there to be found the slightest trace of Bolingbroke’s control¬ 
ling power behind the decisive events. It was not Bolingbroke’s 
policy or strength that dispersed Richard’s Welshmen ; nor can 
we, so far as the play goes, put down the defection of Richard’s 
nobles to anything but disgust with Richard’s misdeeds. York, 
who brings the message to Bolingbroke that Richard wishes to 
resign the crown, could hardly have lent himself to bringing 
pressure of any kind to bear upon his king. To imagine there¬ 
fore that Bolingbroke was, without the knowledge of his own 
partisans—for even Northumberland lays stress on .Boling¬ 
broke’s oath regarding his intentions—deliberately and unerr- 
ingly “compassing the crown" by the aid of events which he 
had no power to bring about, is to invest him with a god-like 
omniscience far beyond the bounds of dramatic reasonableness. 

We repeat therefore that Shakespeare’s conception of Bol¬ 
ingbroke’s character changed between Richard II. and Henry 

IV. 


The self-control of Bolingbroke during the resignation 
scene is in marked contrast to Richard’s unrestrained volu¬ 
bility. He checks Northumberland’s pitiless aggravation of 
Richard’s woe, while at the same time he is perfectly aware 
that the Tower (or, later, Pomfret) will be the safest place for 
the focus of inevitable disaffection. He can afford to be 
magnanimous in the case of Aumerle’s treason, because he can 
strike at the really dangerous conspirators ; Carlisle he seems 
to appreciate at his proper value, and forgives him too. When 
Exton enters with the corpse of Richard, the new King fully 
accepts responsibility for the hasty words which sent Exton 
on his ugly mission ; he makes no paltering excuses for him¬ 
self, but deals out poetic justice to Richard’s murderer. 
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To sum up, the salient points of Bolingbroke’s character 
as revealed by the play of Rickard II. alone, are self-control, 
quiet strength, and the power of quickly meeting a situation 
and profiting from it. The Bolingbroke of history may have 
intrigued subtly and cleverly, and by the time the “ Henry ” 
plays were written Shakespeare was prepared to accept him 
for the dramatic purposes of those plays as a man who had by 
indirection compassed the crown. In Rickard //., at any rate, 
Shakespeare has most carefully hidden any trace of deliberate 
intrigue. One more point which makes against the traditional 
reading of Bolingbroke’s character is this : that it presents us 
with the edifying spectacle of a weak, extravagant, shallow 
King overthrown, not by a natural revolt on the side of justice, 
patriotism, and sanity, but by the most consummate piece of 
hypocrisy ever portrayed in drama, and portrayed, moreover, 
in such a way that even the audience cannot seize upon any 
adequate indication of its existence. It is impossible to fit 
into our conception of Shakespeare's dramatic methods a play 
which is the exhibition of one frailty being exposed and over¬ 
come by traits of character still more repulsive. 

The other characters require but brief mention. 

The woeful Queen whose real age has been added to by 
Shakespeare ; the equally woeful wife of the murdered Glou¬ 
cester ; and the brave old Duchess of York, whose strength is 
in sharp contrast with her husband’s weakness, make up the 

almost negligible total of feminine interest admitted into the 
play. 

The interest in Gaunt centres round his famous patriotic 
harangue. York’s character is more fully developed. Aged 
and incompetent, he is all at six and seven when any real 
strength of purpose and action is required ; but with the usual 
irresponsibility of such weak creatures he unexpectedly develops 
a surprising activity and stubbornness in the persecution of his 
own son. Mowbray is somewhat of a puzzle. Although 
perhaps more of a real friend to Richard than Bolingbroke, his 
longer term of banishment was due to Richard’s desire to get 
out of the way an incriminating tool in the matter of Gloucester’s 
eath. The officious Northumberland is engrossed in doing 
the best for himself in the new world by fetching and carrying 
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for Bolingbroke; he is probably the most objectionable cnar- 
acter in the play. Another unlovable person is Aumerle, 
whose doings and sayings occupy a considerable space without 
impressing upon us very clearly any sense of personality. 

The other characters, whom we have already grouped 
according to their sympathies with either Richard or Boling- 
broke, need no further discussion. 

No schoolboy “getting up" RickardII. has failed to write 
an essay on the “comparison and contrast ” of this play with 
Marlowe’s Edward II. The theme is so trite and the “ com¬ 
parison and contrast ” so straightforward between the two 
studies of royal weakness that there is no need to elaborate it 
here. Suffice it to say that Rickard II. breaks away from the 
influence of Marlowe along those lines upon which Shake¬ 
speare’s genius in his later plays transcended that of his early 
contemporary. Marlowe’s trade was the moving accident. 
In Edward II. there is but the baldest characterisation. In 
Rickard II. the mere incident, as we have shown, is becoming 
subordinate to characterisation ; the “Tragedy” in the news¬ 
paper sense is less important than the Soul’s Tragedy. On 
the other hand the horrible “strength” of Edward’s death 
scene is probably a greater imaginative achievement than that 
of Richard. 

Critical estimates of this play have varied between wide 
extremes. Coleridge had “ no hesitation in placing it as the 
first and most admirable of all Shakespeare’s purely historical 
plays. ” Kreyssig speaks of “ this masterpiece of political poetry. ” 
Swinburne spoke of “ the crudities and incongruities of dra¬ 
matic conception and poetic execution which signalise the play 
as unmistakably the author’s first attempt at historic drama.” 
Of all the works of Shakespeare Mr. Morton Luce likes 
Rickard II. the least. Impartial criticism must admit that the 
play has its weaknesses. In the first place, there are structural 
defects : the whole episode concerned with York’s impeachment 
of his son is not properly woven into the fabric of the play, 
nor has it any beauty or humour which might justify its intru¬ 
sion. The broil between Aumerle, Fitzwater, and the other 
lords has little to justify the number of lines given to it unless 
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Shakespeare had the notion of contrasting Richard’s with 
Bolingbroke’s method of dealing with such a quarrel. Possibly 
we may say that too much is made of Gaunt’s character at the 
beginning of the play when we remember that he dies so soon. 
Nor can we deny that the number of developed characters In 
the play is a small one and the proportion of mere puppets is 
correspondingly large. In the second place, there are defects 
of style. Like Romeo and Juliet the whole play is heavily 
loaded with rhetorical tricks, conceits, and clenches which good 
taste cannot away with, even after allowing full value to the 
fact that in Ri chard’s case this over-w eighting 01 the style is 
b ound up with the exposi tion of his character. There is an in¬ 
ordinate use of rhyme (see for instance the scolding match 
between Bolingbroke and Mowbray, where it is absurdly out of 
place); and not only is the rhyme in the usual couplet form, 
which is found more or less in all Shakespeare’s plays except the 
very last, but we have the more artificial forms—from the 
dramatic point of view—of stichomythia, quatrain, and sestet, 
bor the sake of rhyme two horrible couplets appear in the 


Desolate, desolate, must I hence and die : 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye (i. ii. 73-4), 

and 


Where'er I wander, boast of this I can, 

Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman (1. iv. 308-9). 

Let us hope, however, that these are but fifth-rate gags, pre¬ 
served by some strange mischance. 

• structural defects and the over-ornamented style may 

justly be regarded as due to the ’prentice hand of Shakespeare ; 

RicklrTrr^ pr ° portion of ^yme is so great as to throw 
W ‘ y out of an X reasonable place in the rhyme- 

some furtt I , ntroduction to Ki ”g John in this edition). 

Possible An eXplanat ‘° n of the st y Iistic exuberance seems 

fn the fW Cr “il S ? re agreed that this explanation is twofold : 

Of Marlow/> ace » Shakespeare, having explored the possibilities 

H " *~ W/// -’ deliberately sought others 

style which ’ / t ? iem In a more luscious and sentimental 
y ich substituted sweetness for vigour; in the second 
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place, the very conception of Richard’s character is, as we 
have seen, bound up with luxury of fancy, and could not 
fail to augment Shakespeare’s natural tendency at this period 
of his career towards displays of imaginative and fanciful 
richness. 

Finally, there is no trace of genuine humour from the first 
line to the last. 

But for all its shortcomings, and in spite of the dislike which 
it creates in some minds—a dislike for which we have partly 
accounted in our discussion of Richard's character—the play 
has much beauty and some claims to greatness. We must not 
allow any personal dislike of Richard to affect our estimate of 
the artistic value of his portrayal. Richard’s poetical flights 
are indeed out of place from the point of view of his own and 
his kingdom’s welfare ; they are none the less wondrous poetry 
for poetry’s sake. The whole conception of his character— 
that of a poet who has unfortunately had kingship thrust upon 
him—is thoroughly worthy of the creator of Hamlet and Lear. 

The strength of the poetic element in the play is not to be 
found solely in Richard’s speeches. Gaunt’s patriotic outburst 
is none the less fine because to most of us it is hackneyed 
since our early schooldays. The scenes in which the Queen 
appears are also full of charm. Transcending all is the usual 
Shakespearian achievement, the ever-astounding miracle of the 
creation of living and moving human beings whom we know— 
in the true sense of the word—far better than we know our 
everyday friends, out of the pale ghosts of the Chronicles and 
the galvanised mummies of earlier plays. 

For the stage history of Richard II. the reader is referred 
to the Irving Shakespeare. It fell among “adapters” in its 
progress down the years. Nahum Tate mauled it about in 
Restoration times ; Theobald and Goodall did the same by it 
in the next century. An adaptation by Wroughton for a per¬ 
formance, in which Edmund Kean played Richard in 1815* won 
the modified approval of Hazlitt. 

The text here presented is conservative ; whenever the 
sounder sources (see supra , p. viii) give a reasonably clear 
meaning they have been adhered to. Richard II. does not 
offer much scope to the ingenious maker of emendations, and 
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so the establishing of a text has not been a very puzzling 
matter. One or two small points, noted passim , are, I think, 
new. 

I have to acknowledge gratefully ungrudging help from the 
late Mr. W. J. Craig and Professors Case and Littledale. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAS 1 


King Richard the Second. 

. ''John of Gaunt, Duke of /Lancaster, J 
Edmund of Langley, Duke of York , / uncles to the Ding. 

-Henry, surnamed Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, son to fohn of 
Gaunt ; afterwards King Henry IV. 

Duke of Aumerle, son to the Duke of York. 

Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 

Duke of Surrey. 

Earl of Salisbury. 

Lord Berkley. 

Bushy, I 

Bagot, J- servants to King Richard. 

Green, J 

Earl of Northumberland. 

Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, his son. 

Lord Ross. 

Lord Willoughby. 

Lord Fitzwater. 

Bishop of Carlisle. 

Abbot of Westminster. 

Lord Marshal. 

Sir Stephen Scroop. 

Sir Pierce of Exton. 

Captain of a band of Welshmen. 

Queen to King Richard. Duchess of Gloucester. 

Duchess of York. lady attending on the Queen. 

lords. Heralds , Officers, Soldiers, two Gardeners, Keefer, Messenger, 

Groom , and other Attendants. 

Scene.' England and Wales. 

1 This list was first drawn up by Rowe ; Capell supplied some of Rowe's omis¬ 
sions, and the final form adopted is that drawn up by the Cambridge editors, who, 
upon the suggestion of Mr. G. R. French, corrected one or two errors in preced¬ 
ence. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 
KING RICHARD II 


ACT I 


SCENE I.— London. King Richard's palace. 

Enter King Richard, John of Gaunt, -with other Nobles 

and Attendants. 


K. Rich. Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d Lancaster, 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and band, 

Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son, 

Here to make good the boisterous late appeal. 

Which then our leisure would not let us hear, 5 

Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 

FoTios and*Q^5* S ° in the first four Q uartos : The Life and Death in 

Act /. Scene /. 

On dl ' ,,sions flowed are those of Ff and Q 5 except when otherwise noted. 
x » 2 « 3 > 4 > made no divisions. 


Scene /. 

1. Old John of Gaunt ] See Intra 
duction. 

2. band ] bond. These two forms 
were interchangeable. Compare Tu>c 
crennemen of Verona, n. vii. 75 : •• His 
words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ” : 

Henr > Iv - *«. >«• 157: “ The end 
"S £ ance,s a ” bands." Traces oi 
tne M.E. phonetic interchangeability ol 
words of this kind remain in Shake¬ 
speare; see “ stronds afar remote” in 
1 Henry IV 1. iv. In v. ii. 65, infra , 

we have •* band," and two lines further 
on u bond . 99 

c Scan always Her’ford. 

bpelt Hereford only in F 4, Q 5, 

Herford in all other copies. See Intro- 
auction. 

4 - appeal] An accusation which the 
accuser was prepared to maintain in the 


lists. This “ appeal ” had taken place 
on January 30, 1398, at Shrewsbury, 
when Richard’s packed Parliament was 
sitting there. Hereford had accused 
Norfolk of talking treason when they 
were riding together near London and 
“ appealed [him] in field of batell, for a 
traitor, false and disloiatl to the King, 
and enimie unto the realme ” (Hol- 
inshed). The matter was referred to a 
Commission at Oswestry, February 23, 
and upon Norfolk’s solemn denial, both 
lords were placed under arrest, but 
while Hereford was allowed to give 
“ pledges ”—his father, John of Gaunt, 
being one—Norfolk was not allowed 
this clemency and was kept prisoner at 
Windsor until the date of this scene, 
April 28. 

5. Which . . . hear ] Which want of 
leisure prevented our hearing. 

6. Duke of Norfolk ] See Introduction. 
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Gaunt. I have, my liege. 

K. Rich . Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him. 

If he appeal the duke on ancient malice ; 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, IO 

On some known ground of treachery in him ? 

Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that argument, 

On some apparent danger seen in him 
Aim’d at your highness, no inveterate malice. 

K. Rich. Then call them to our presence ; face to face, 1 5 
And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser and the accused freely speak : 
High-stomach’d are they both, and full of ire. 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

Enter Bolingbroke and Mowbray. 


Boling. Many years of happy days befal 20 

My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege! 

Mow. Each day still better other’s happiness; 

Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap, 

Add an immortal title to your crown ! 

K. Rich. We thank you both : yet on e but flatters us, 25 
As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 

Namely, to appeal each other of high treason. 

Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray? 

Boling. First, heaven be the record to my speech! 30 

In the devotion of a subject’s love, 

Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 

And free from other misbegotten hate, 


12. sift] find out by questioning. 
Claudius ( Hamlet , ii. ii. 58) used the 
word to indicate the process he intended 
to be performed by Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. 

13. apparent ] manifest, plain. Com¬ 
pare Measure for Measure , iv. ii. 144: 
“ Duke . It is now apparent ? Prov. 
Most manifest and not denied by him¬ 
self.” 

15, 16. face . . . brow] The first hint 
of Richard’s artistic enjoyment of the 
aesthetic aspects of a 44 situation,” re¬ 
gardless of its possible bearing upon 
his own fate. 

18. High-stomach'd] courageous, or, 
perhaps, full of haughty resentment. 
To have 44 stomach ” meant to have 
appetite either for food or for fighting. 
Compare Henry V . iv. iii. 35 :— 


M he which hath no stomach 
to this fight, 

Let him depart.” 

See also Antony and Cleopatra , in. 
iv. 12: "’Tis not a time for private 
stomaching where the second mean¬ 
ing best suits the context. 

19. See the connection between 
anger and sea ( Cymochles ) and fire 
(Pyrochles) in the Faerie Queene 9 Book 
ii., Cantos 4, 5, 6. 

26. the cause you come] the cause 
you come for. A similar instance 01 ^ 
this omission of the preposition is to be 
found in Much Ado About Nothing, v* 
ii. 47: •• yet, ere I go, let me go with 
that I came 

32. Tendering] carefully watching 
over. Compare 11. iii. 41-2, infra . 
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Come I appellant to this princely presence. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 35 

And mark my greeting well ; for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth. 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 

Thou art a traitor and a miscreant. 

Too good to be so, and too bad to live, 40 

Since the more fair and crystal is the sky, 

The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 

With a foul traitor’s name stuff I thy throat ; 

And wish, so please my sovereign, ere I move, 45 

What my tongue speaks my right drawn sword may prove. 
Mow. Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal: 

'Tis not the trial of a woman’s war, 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 

Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain ; 50 

The blood is hot that must be cool’d for this: 

Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 
As to be hush’d and nought at all to say : 

First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
hrom giving reins and spurs to my free speech ; 55 


36. greeting] in its older and simpler 
sense of “ address.” Compare Troilus 
and Cressida, in. iii. 52: “greet him 

"if 1 ? 9 r . e,se disda «nfully, which shall 
snake him more/* 


38. divine] in the sense of immortal. 
Compare (with Shakespearian trans- 
fcrence of adjective) All's Well that 
t.nds Well , in. vi. 33: “With the 
divine forfeit of his soul upon oath.” 

39 - miscreant] O.F. mescreant, mis¬ 
believer; Lat. minus credentem ; a tern: 
01 utter contempt, having a lesa definite 
meaning than its derivation suggests; 
perhaps equivalent to wretch tlus 
.. Compare recreant, line i 44 , 
wWh • (La , t ' re ' cred entem = apostate), 
basenesT P ,CS COwardlce > n addition to 

f ,f°’ 7 °° : • • Hvc] This and the 
following rhymed lines are character- 

ance° f p early " Shakespearian luxuri¬ 
ant™„ P if I !i e ? ould have none of them 
meanT:^ d ^ hCm . as s P urious : line 4 o 

S>od ‘ M ,°i vbray was b y birth too 

frakor^nH . ° m Which to make a 

traitor to K 3 ,, he s ? me time - to ° ba d a 
traitor to be allowed to live. 

43 - aggravate the note] to make the 


stigma of disgrace still more pro¬ 
nounced. Compare Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 11. ii. 296 : “ Ford’s a Knave, 
and I will aggravate his style,” and 
Love's Labour's Lost, iv. iii. 125 :—. 

“ Ill, to example ill, 

Would from my forehead wipe a 
perjured note." 

The Latin nota meant the official cen¬ 
sure of the Senate. 

. 44 * 5 * u ff • • • throat] This phrase and 
its variants formed one of the common¬ 
est weapons in a war of tongues. Com¬ 
pare Hamlet, 11. ii. 601; “Who . . . 
gives me the lie i' the throat and 
Henry V. 11. i. 51 : “ The ‘ solus * in thy 
teeth, and in thy throat." 

47. Let . . . zeal] Let not the cold¬ 
ness of my words accuse me of want of 
zeal. 

49. eager] sharp, piercing. Com¬ 
pare Hamlet, 1. iv. 2 : “ It is a nipping 
and an eager air.” 

55 - 6 . reins . . . spurs . . . post] 
Note the keeping up of the metaphor, 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s earlier 
methods of tricking out his thoughts 
somewhat artificially. See also lines 
11-21 in the next scene. 
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Which else would post until it had return’d 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat 
Setting aside his high blood’s royalty. 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I spit at him; 60 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villain : 

Which to maintain I would allow him odds, 

And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable, 65 

Where ever Englishman durst set his foot 
Mean time let this defend my loyalty, 

By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boling. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage, 

Disclaiming here the kindred of the king ; 7 ° 

And lay aside my high blood’s royalty. 

Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except 
If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn, then stoop: 

By that and all the rites of knighthood else, 75 

Will I make good against thee, arm to arm, 

What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise. 

Mow. I take it up ; and by that sword I swear, 

Which gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder, 

I ’ll answer thee in any fair degree, 8° 

Or chivalrous design of knightly trial : 


66 . Englishman] Q i, Ff; English man Qq 2,3, 4, 5. 7 °* the king] Qq *« 

5 ; a King Qq 2, 3, 4, Ff. 73. have ] Qq ; hath Ff. 75 * rites] Qq i» 2 » 

3, 4, F 1 ; rights F 2, Q 5, Ff 3, 4. 


63. tied] under obligation to, bound. 
Compare Winter's Tale, v. i. 213 : 
“ Where you were tied in duty ” ; and 
the modern “ tied house.” 

65. inhabitable ] This word, like 
many others in Shakespeare, follows 
the Latin usage closely. Lat. in-habit- 
abilis = uninhabitable. Theobald’s 
correction to unhabitable is needless. 

67. this] this statement, viz., that 
Bolingbroke lies; or, possibly, this 
sword, since Bolingbroke wound up his 
previous speech by a reference to his 
sword, so Norfolk now lays his hand on 
his sword. 

69. gage] The challenger usually 
threw down a glove or gauntlet as a 
“ gage ” or pledge. Compare Fr. gage 
= a pledge, ultimately from a hypo¬ 
thetical Teutonic root wadjom, a pledge. 
(Skeat). The taking up of the gage 


by another signified the acceptance of 
the challenge; Mowbray accepts the 
challenge in this way, see line 78. 

77. This is the reading of the hirst 
Quarto. “Worse” seems to have 
dropped out from Q 2, and attempts 
were then made in the later reprints 
set the line right, e.g., Q 5 » Ff 
spoken, or thou canst devise. * 
meaning is not perfectly <dear, bu 
seems best to understand Bohngbro 
as declaring himself willing to prove y 
combat the truth of the charges 
brings against Mowbray, and also 
fight him on account of any 
worse crimes that the latter is capa 

of devising. . f 

80-1. I’ll answer you in any tan 
manner in accordance with chi 
usage. 
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And when I mount, alive may I not light. 

If I be traitor or unjustly fight ! 

K. Rich. What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray’s charge ? 

It must be great that can inherit us 85 

So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling. Look, what I speak, my life shall prove it true ; 

That Mowbray hath received eight thousand nobles 
In name of lendings for your highness’ soldiers, 

The which he hath detain’d for lewd employments, 90 
Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 

Besides I say and will in battle prove, 

Or here or elsewhere to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey’d by English eye, 

That all the treasons for these eighteen years 95 

Complotted and contrived in this land 

Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring. 

Further I say, and further will maintain 

Upon his bad life to make all this good, 

That he did plot the Duke of Gloucester’s death, 100 
Suggest his soon-believing adversaries, 

And consequently, like a traitor coward, 

Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of blood : 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries, 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 105 

To me for justice and rough chastisement ; 

And, by the glorious worth of my descent, 

This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. . 

K. Rzck. How high a pitch his resolution soars ! 


85-6. inherit us ... of a though 
make us inheritor of a thought. 

88. nobles ] The “ noble” was a gol 
coin of the value of 6s. 8d., struck i 
the previous reign. 

89. lendings'] Mowbray was merel 
entrusted with the sum to hand over t 
tne soldiers as pay. 

90. lewd] base. 

insulting, more akin t 
” £ju!e!*^ h tnjUrter than to the Englis 

OI ? 3 * 4 - A Roland for Mowbray 
Oliver, lines 63-6, supra. 

97 - Fetch] derive. Compare Henr 

fetchedVr 8 : < ^ hose b,ood lsJei (»•« 
etched) from fathers of war-proof! ” 

_ K **?°* Shakespeare following Holir 

shed, ascribes the sudden death c 

Oloucester at Calais to foul play, prot 


ably instigated by Richard. Hence the 
point of Richard’s remark, line 109: 
“ He dares even attack me.” 

. 101. Suggest] prompt. Compare 111. 
iv. 75, infra :— 

“ What Eve, what serpent, hath 
suggested thee 

To make a second fall of cursed 
man ? ” 

102. consequently] referring merely 
to order in time, almost = then, after- 
wards, or subsequently. Compare 
Fmg yohn, iv. ii. 240 :— 

“didst let thy heart consent, 
And consequently thy rude hand 
to act.” 

109. pitch . . . soars] A metaphor 
from hawking. “ Pitch ” was the height 
at which the falcon flew. Compare 
Edward III. 11. i. 87 : “ Fly it a pitch 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 


[ACT I. 


Thomas °f Norfolk, what sa/st thou to this? n< 

Mo-w O, let my sovereign turn away his face. 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf. 

Till I have told this slander of his blood. 

How God and good men hate so foul a liar. 

K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears : 115 

Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom’s heir, 

As he is but my father’s brother’s son, 

Now, by my sceptre’s awe, I make a vow. 

Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 

Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 120 

The unstooping firmness of my upright soul : 

He is our subject, Mowbray; so art thou : 

JFree speech and fearless I to thee allow. 

Mow. Then, Boiingbroke, as low as'to thyTffe'art, 

Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest. 125 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disbursed I duly to his highness’ soldiers; 

The other part reserved I by consent, 

For that my sovereign liege was in my debt 

Upon remainder of a dear account, 130 

Since last I went to France to fetch his queen : 

Now swallow down that lie. For Gloucester’s death, 

I slew him not ; but to my own disgrace 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case. 


above the soar of praise ” ; and 2 Henry 
VI. 11. i. 6 * 

“ But what a point, my lord, your 
falcon made, 

And what a pitch she flew above 
the rest.” 

This line is an “ aside ” of Richard’s. 

111-114. Mowbray is here throwing 
out a feeler regarding Richard’s attitude 
in the matter towards his cousin Boi¬ 
ingbroke. It is shrewdly done in the 
words “ slander of his blood.” Richard 
immediately replies as Norfolk would 
wish. 

120. partialize ] cause to act in a 
partial manner ; the only use of this 
word by Shakespeare. Cotgrave’s 
Diet, gives *• partialiser, to partialize 
it. 

130. dear ] heavy. Compare Much 
Ado About Nothing, iv. i. 337 : 44 Clau¬ 
dio shall render me a dear account .’ 9 

131. Mowbray had been one of the 
ambassadors negotiating Richard’s 


marriage with Isabel, the eight-year- 
old daughter of Charles VI., in 1395. 

134. Neglected . . . case ] According 
to Holinshed, Mowbray, after betraying 
the plot against Richard in which he, 
Gloucester and Boiingbroke had taken 
part, was commanded by Richard “ to 
make the duke (of Gloucester) secretlie 
awaie. The earle prolonged time for 
the executing of the kings commande- 
ment, though the king would have it 
doone with all expedition, wherby the 
king conceived no small displeasure, 
and sware that it should cost the earle 
his life if he quickly obeied not his 
commandement. The earle thus, as it 
seemed, in maner inforced, called out 
the duke at midnight, as if he should 
have taken ship to passe ouer into Eng¬ 
land, and there in the lodging called the 
princes In, he caused his servants to 
cast featherbeds upon him, and so 
smoother him to death; or otherwise 
to strangle him with towels (as some 



sc. .,] KING RICHARD THE SECOND 9 

For you, my noble Lord of Lancaster, 135 

The honourable father to my foe, 

Once did I lay an ambush for your life, 

A~frespass that doth vex my grieved soul ; 

But ere I last received the sacrament 

I did confess it, and exactly begg’d 14 ° 

Your grace’s pardon, and I hope I had it. 

This is my fault: as for the rest appeal’d. 

It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degenerate traitor : 

Which in myself I boldly will defend ; 145 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’s foot. 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 

Even in the best blood chamber’d in his bosom. 

In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 150 

Your highness to assign our trial day. 

K Rick. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be ruled by me; 

LePs purge this choler without letting blood : 

This we prescribe, though no physician ; 

Deep malice makes too deep incision: 155 

Forget, forgive ; conclude and be agreed ; 

Our doctors say this is no month to bleed. 

Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 

We ’ll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your son. < 

137. did J] Qq I, 2, 3, 4 ; I did Ff, Q 5. 157. month'] Qq I, 2, 3, 4 ; time 

Ft. Q 5 - 

write).” Even in making the admission 
contained in this line Mowbray is sail¬ 
ing near the wind. He cannot be more 
explicit without appearing to condemn 
Richard ; at the same time he is hinting 
to the king that he is merely being 
accused of obeying orders. Shake¬ 
speare must also have had in his mind 
Holinshed’s account of one of Bagot’s 
disclosures. In a conversation with 
Bagot, Norfolk denied having killed 
Gloucester but 41 that he had saved his 
life contrarie to the will of the king, 
and certeine other lords, by the space 
of three weeks and more.” Finally, 
said Norfolk, 44 the king appointed one 
of his owne servants, and certeine other 
that were servants to other lords to go 
with him to see the said duke of Glo- 
cester put to death.” 

. x 37 - This was probably in connection 
with the plot mentioned in the preced¬ 


ing note. Lancaster and York were to 
be seized along with Richard. 

140. exactly ] in precise terms. 

144. recreant ] Compare miscreant^ 
line 39, supra . 

150. In haste whereof ] whereof = of 
which, as in the phrase 44 France 
whereof England hath been an over¬ 
match,” quoted in Abbott’s Shake¬ 
spearian Grammar from Bacon’s 
Essays . 44 Which ” would then refer 

to the proving mentioned in line 148. 

152-7. Richard immediately falls in 
love with his own medical metaphor, 
and instead of commanding the quarrel- 
lers to come to terms, or finding serious 
reasons to persuade them to reconcilia¬ 
tion, he endeavours to influence them 
by trifling and far-fetched figures of 
speech. Later this trick of Richard’s 
becomes painfully characteristic of 
him. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 


[act I. 


Gaun *i , To be a make-peace shall become my age: 160 

Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s gage. 

AT. Rich . And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt. When, Harry, when? 

Obedience bids I should not bid again. 

K. Kick Norfolk, throw down, we bid; there is no boot. 
Mozv. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot. 165 

My life thou shalt command, but not my shame: 

The one my duty owes; but my fair name. 

Despite of death that lives upon my grave, 

To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not have. 

I am disgraced, impeach’d and baffled here; 170 

Pierced to the soul with slander’s venom’d spear, 

The which no balm can cure but his heart-blood 
Which breathed this poison. 

K. Kick. Rage must be withstood : 

Cxive me his gage: lions make leopards tame. 

Mozu. Yea, but not change his spots : take but my shame, 175 
And I resign my gage. My dear dear lord. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation : that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up chest 180 


161. down ] up Q 1 (Mr. Craig). 


162-3. The reading in the text is 
that of Pope but omitting the comma he 
placed after bids. The Folios and 
Quartos are at cross purposes because 
an initial error of printing obedience bids 
twice was perpetuated, and various at¬ 
tempts were made to obtain a sensible 
reading without omitting the unneces¬ 
sary words. 

164. there . . . boot] there is no 
help for it. Compare The Taming of 
the Shrew, v. ii. 176 : “ Then vail your 
stomachs for it is no boot." Richard 
ought to have known that things had 
gone too far for any high-spirited men 
to think of patching up a peace. 

168. The sense of this line is best 
made out through Seymour’s conjectural 
reading : “ That lives, despite of death, 
upon my grave.” 

170. baffled] treated with indignity, 
insulted. See Twelfth Night, v. i. 
377 . when Viola has been told all the 
indignities Malvolio has suffered and 
turns to him saying : “ Alas, poor fool, 
how have they baffled thee 1 ” Com¬ 


pare also Hall’s Chronicles, 1548 
(quoted in New Eng. Diet.) : “ Hee was 
content that the Scottes shoulde Bajful 
hym, which is a great reproache among 
the Scottes, and is used when a man is 
openly perjured, and then they make of 
him an Image paynted reverted with his 
heles upwarde, with hys name won- 
derynge cryenge and blowing out of 
hym with homes.” Spenser tells how 
“Turpine is baffuld ' 1 in the Faerte 
Queene, vi. vii. 27:— 

" And after all, for greater infamie, 
He by the heeles him hung upon a 
tree, 

And bafftild so, that all which 
passed by 

The picture of his punishment 
might see.” 

174. lions . . . tame] Malone's 
statement that the crest of Norfolk was 
a golden leopard has been almost uni¬ 
versally accepted, although it seems to 
be without foundation. The Norfolk 
crest was a golden lion. 



SC. I] KING RICHARD THE SECOND 


II 


Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 

Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one ; 

Take honour from me, and my life is done: 

Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try ; 

In that I live and for that will I die. 185 

K. Rich. Cousin, throw up your gage; do you begin. 

Boling. O, God defend my soul from such deep sin! 

Shall I seem crest-fallen in my father’s sight? 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 

Before this out-dared dastard ? Ere my tongue 190 

Shall wound my honour with such feeble wrong. 

Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear. 

And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace. 

Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray’s face. 195 

[Exit Gaunt. 

K. Rich. We were not born to sue, but to command ; 

Which since we cannot do to make you friends, 

Be ready, as your lives shall answer it. 

At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert’s day: 

There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 200 

The swelling difference of your settled hate: 

Since we can not atone you, we shall see 
Justice design the victor’s chivalry. 

Lord Marshal, command our officers at arms 

Be ready to direct these home alarms. [Exeunt. 205 

i8g. beggar-fear ] so Q x, Ff i, 2, Q 5; beggar-face Qq 2, 3, 4. 192. 

parle] so Ff, Q 5 ; parlee Qq i t 2, 3, 4. 202. we shall ] Q 1 ; you shall 

Qq 2, 3. 4. Ff, Q 5. 


189-go. impeach . . . dastard] bring 
discredit upon my rank before this 
cowed dastard. 

192. sound ... a parle] A metaphor 
taken from the blowing of a trumpet 
for a parley between opposing forces. 
Compare 3 Henry VI. v. i. 16 : « Go, 
trumpet, to the walls, and sound a 
parle.” 

193 - motive] instrument, organ. 
Compare Troilus and Cressida , iv. v. 
57 :— 

“ her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her 
body.” 

*?*-?• „ Compare Lyly, Eubhues 
and his England, ed. Arber, p. i 4 6 : 

Zeno bicause hee would not be en¬ 
forced to reveale anything against his 


will by torments, bit off his tongue and 
spit it in the face of the tyrant.” 

199. Saint Lambert's day ] September 
17. Stowe makes it St. Edith’s day, 
September 16. 

202. atone ] reconcile ; derived from 
at and one, therefore = to make one. 
This directly transitive use is common 
in Shakespeare. The above line is the 
earliest use in English discovered by the 
New Eng. Diet, editors. 

203. Justice design'} See I. iii. 45, 
infra. 

204. Lord Marshal ] Possibly Shake- 
peare wrote Marshal not Lord Marshal. 
Dr. Herford points out (Warwick Shake¬ 
speare) that nowhere else in Shake¬ 
speare does a King address a Marshal 
as Lord. The omission of Lord regu¬ 
larises the line. 
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[ACT I. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 

SCENE II.— The Duke of Lancaster's palace. 

Enter JOHN OF GAUNT with the DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 

Gaunt. Alas, the part I had in Woodstock’s blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims. 

To stir against the butchers of his life ! 

But since correction lieth in those hands 

Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 5 

Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven ; 

Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth, 

Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 

Duch. Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur? 

Hath love in thy old blood no living fire? IO 

Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 

Were as seven vials of his sacred blood, 

Or seven fair branches springing from one root: 

Some of those seven are dried by nature’s course, 

Some of those branches by the Destinies cut; 15 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloucester, 

One vial full of Edward’s sacred blood, 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root, 

Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt, 

Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves all faded, 20 
By envy’s hand and murder’s bloody axe. 

Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine ! that bed, that womb, 
That metal, that self mould, that fashion’d thee 
Made him a man ; and though thou livest and breathest, 
Yet art thou slain in him : thou dost consent 25 

In some large measure to thy father’s death. 

In that thou seest thy wretched brother die, 


Scb.vs 11. 

Woodstock's ] so Qq 1, 2, 3, 4 ; Glousters Ff 1, 2, 3 ; Glosters Q 5 . F 4 - 


S CELLE II. 

1. Woodstock's ] The alteration to 
Gloucester's in the Folios and last 
Quarto was probably owing to the fact 
that the audience was less familiar with 
Gloucester's earlier title. 

part . . . blood] my blood-relation¬ 
ship to Gloucester, not, of course, 
the part I had in Gloucester's death. 

2. exclaims] outcries. Compare 
Titus Andronicus, iv. i. 86 : “ And arm 
the minds of infants to exclaims . 19 


6-7. heaven . . . they ] A common 
Shakespearian usage. 

11-20. The simultaneous use of the 
two images is somewhat awkward. 

20. faded] Perhaps, for consistency’s 
sake, we ought to print vaded if we keep 
vials in line 12, or phials if we retain 
faded. 

23. self] adj. = same. The hyphen 
of the Qa and Ff, though retained by 
some modern editors (e.g. in Cambridge 
Shakespeare), is unnecessary. 
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sc. ii ] KING RICHARD THE SECOND 


Who was the model of thy father’s life. 

Call it not patience, Gaunt; it is despair: 

In suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter’d, 30 

Thou showest the naked pathway to thy life, 

Teaching stem murder how to butcher thee: 

That which in mean men we intitle patience 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

What shall I say? to safeguard thine own life, 35 

The best way is to venge my Gloucester’s death. 

Gaunt. God’s is the quarrel ; for God’s substitute, 

His deputy anointed in His sight, 

Hath caused his death : the which if wrongfully. 

Let heaven revenge ; for I may never lift 40 

An angry arm against His minister. 

Duck. Where then, alas, may I complain myself? 

Gaunt. To God, the widow’s champion and defence. 

Duck. Why, then, I will. Farewell, old Gaunt. 

Thou goest to Coventry, there to behold 45 

Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight: 

O, sit my husband’s wrongs on Hereford’s spear, 

That it may enter butcher Mowbray’s breast! 

Or, if misfortune miss the first career, 

Be Mowbray’s sins so heavy in his bosom, 50 

That they may break his foaming courser's back, 

And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 

A caitiff recreant to my cousin Hereford ! 

Farewell, old Gaunt: thy sometimes brother’s wife 
With her companion grief must end her life. 55 

Gaunt. Sister, farewell ; I must to Coventry : 

As much good stay with thee as go with me ! 

Duck Yet one word more : grief boundeth where it falls. 

Not with the empty hollowness, but weight: 


28. model ] not the pattern but the 
copy made from the pattern. Both 
meanings are found in Shakespeare. 
See infra, in. ii. 153, iv . 42> and 
!• XI* 

33 - mean] poor, humble. 

37 • Staunton's shifting of the comma 

from after sight to anointed is tempting ; 

but the sense is sound enough as it 
stands. 

44 - Many attempts have been made 
to regularise this line. It is probably 
one of the short lines often used by 
Shakespeare in dialogue. 

49. career] from French carriere, a 


racecourse. The meaning gradually 
extended to racing and then to the rush 
of knights in the lists. Here it is 
equivalent to onset. 

53 * caitiff recreant] caitiff from O.F. 
caitiffs Latin captivum , a captive. For 
recreant see supra , i. 39 and 144. A bit 
of chivalric jargon. 

58-9. grief . . . weight ] Heavy and 
solid elastic bodies rebound equally 
with light hollow bodies like tennis- 
balls. The Duchess compares her re¬ 
iterated plaints to a rebounding of this 
first kind. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 


[act I. 

60 


I take my leave before I have begun, 

For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 

Commend me to thy brother, Edmund York. 

Lo, this is all :—nay, yet depart not so; 

Though this be all, do not so quickly go ; 

I shall remember more. Bid him—ah, what?— 65 

With all good speed at Plashy visit me. 

Alack, and what shall good old York there see 
But empty lodgings and unfumish’d walls, 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 

And what hear there for welcome but my groans ? 7 ° 

Therefore commend me ; let him not come there, 

To seek out sorrow that dwells every where. 

Desolate, desolate, will I hence and die : 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III .—The lists at Coventry. 

Enter the Lord Marshal and the Duke of Aumerle. 

Mar. My Lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm’d ? 

Aunt. Yea, at all points ; and longs to enter in. 

Mar. The Duke of Norfolk, sprightfully and bold, 

Stays but the summons of the appellant’s trumpet. 

Aunt. Why, then, the champions are prepared, and stay 5 
For nothing but his majesty’s approach. 

The tru 7 npets sound , and the KING enters with his nobles , GAUNT, 
Bushy, Bagot, Green, and others. When they are set , 
enter Mowbray in arms , defendant , with a Herald. 

K. Rick. Marshal, demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival here in arms: 

Ask him his name, and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. 10 

Mar. In God’s name and the king’s, say who thou art, 

And why thou comest thus knightly clad in arms; 
Against what man thou comest, and what thy quarrel: 


59-74. The hopeless grief of the 
Duchess now that her appeal to Gaunt 
has failed and now that he—her last 
friend—is leaving her, reflects itself in 
the parenthetic flutterings of her 
speech. 

Scene jii. 

2. at all points ] completely. Com¬ 


pare Hamlet, 1. ii. 201 : “ Armed at 
point exactly, cap-a-pe 1 11 

3 - sprightfully and hold ] ^old — 
boldly, a case of ellipsis of adverbial 
suffix (see Abbott’s Shakespearian 
Grammar , § 397). 

6. The trumpets sounds etc.] A sta 6 c ~ 
direction made up from those of the 
Quartos and Folios; see Cambridge 
Shakespeare. 



SC. III.] KING RICHARD THE SECOND 


15 


Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thy oath; 

As so defend thee heaven and thy valour! 15 

Mow. My name is Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk; 

Who hither come engaged by my oath— 

Which God defend a knight should violate!— 

Both to defend my loyalty and truth 

To God, my king, and his succeeding issue, 20 

Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals me; 

And, by the grace of God and this mine arm, 

To prove him, in defending of myself, 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me : 

And as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 25 

The trumpets sound. Enter Bolingbroke, appellant , in 

armour , with a Herald. 


K. Rich. Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms, 

Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war; 

And formally, according to our law. 

Depose him in the justice of his cause. 30 

Mar. What is thy name ? and wherefore comest thou hither. 
Before King Richard in his royal lists? 

Against whom comest thou ? and what 's thy quarrel ? 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven ! 

Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby, 35 

Am I ; who ready here do stand in arms, 

To prove, by God's grace and my body’s valour. 

In lists, on Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 

That he is a traitor, foul and dangerous, 

To God of heaven, King Richard and to me ; 40 

And as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! 

Mar. On pain of death, no person be so bold 


Scene iii. 

20. his] Ff, Q 5; my Qq i, 2, 3, 4. 


15- As so] Rowe suggested “ Ar 

f,°. ’1 ** so ” P rob ab]y refers back 1 

truly in the previous line. Compa 
line 25, infra. v 

18. defend] =/orfend, or as i 
modern idiom we should say. Go 
Ac* Compare the French “ il e: 

\, a , nd , contrast tbe other uj 
of defend’* in line 15 and line ig. 

AiZiA a - 1 ? dlt ° rs see m about as even 
divided as the Folios and Quartos upc 

seemo rVfR° n ° f readin S his or *»>■ 

seems difficult to understand how Mov 


bray could be loyal and true to his own 
issue, while the reading his is perfectly 
in keeping with the oath of a loyal sub¬ 
ject to his King. The objection of the 
Cambr. Edd. that Richard had then no 
issue seems to lack weight, for Mow¬ 
bray could not foresee that Richard 
would die childless, but would, as a 
matter of course, expect the reverse. 

30. Depose . . . cause ] Make him 
declare on oath the justice of his cause. 
Compare our modern phrase “ taking 
depositions.” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 


[ACT I. 


Or daring-hardy as to touch the lists, 

Except the marshal and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

Boling. Lord marshal, let me kiss my sovereign’s hand, 
And bow my knee before his majesty : 

For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage ; 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave 
And loving farewell of our several friends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your highness, 
And craves to kiss your hand and take his leave. 
K. Rick. We will descend and fold him in our arms. 
Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight! 

Farewell, my blood ; which if to-day thou shed. 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 
Boling. O, let no noble eye profane a tear 

For me, if I be gored with Mowbray’s spear: 

As confident as is the falcon’s flight 
Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight. 

My loving lord, I take my leave of you ; 

Of you, my noble cousin, Lord Aumerle ; 

Not sick, although I have to do with death, 

But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath. 

Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 

The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet: 

O thou, the earthly author of my blood. 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head, 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers ; 
And with thy blessings steel my lance’s point, 
That it may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 


45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


43. daring-hardy'] The hyphen is Theobald’s ; Qq x, 2, 3, 4, have a comma 
in its place ; the Ff and Q 5 have neither comma nor hyphen. 58. thee J the 

Qq 1, 2. 


45. designs] For two other usages 
akin to this compare 1. i. 81 and 1. i. 
203, supra. “ Arrangements 99 might be 
taken as the equivalent of the noun 
forms ; while in the passage 41 we shall 
see Justice design the victor’s chivalry/’ 
we might take the verb to mean 44 ar¬ 
range events so as to point out the 
victor’s chivalry.” 

48-51. An unconscious forecast of 


the result; a curious parallel to the 
elpcovcla of the Greek dramatists. 

67. regreet] In this case the prefix 
adds nothing to the ordinary meaning 
of the word 44 greet.” In line 142, t n J ra 9 \ 
re - may well have the force of ” again, 
as it also may in line 186. 

67.8. The final course of an Englisn 
banquet was generally a very elabor¬ 
ately got-up sweetmeat. 
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And furbish new the name of John a Gaunt, 

Even in the lusty haviour of his son. 

Gaunt. God in thy good cause make thee prosperous 1 
Be swift like lightning in the execution ; 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy : 

Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 
Boling. Mine innocency and Saint George to thrive ! 
Mow. However God or fortune cast my lot, 

There lives or dies, true to King Richard’s throne, 
A loyal, just and upright gentleman : 

Never did captive with a freer heart 

Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace 

His golden uncontroll’d enfranchisement, 

More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 
This feast of battle with mine adversary. 

Most mighty liege, and my companion peers, 

Take from my mouth the wish of happy years : 

As gentle and as jocund as to jest 
Go I to fight: truth hath a quiet breast. 

A. Rick. Farewell, my lord : securely I espy 
Virtue with valour couched in thine eye. 

Order the trial, marshal, and begin. 

Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby, 

Receive thy lance ; and God defend the right! 
Boling. Strong as a tower in hope, I cry amen. 

Mar. Go bear this lance to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 
irst S* er ’ Harr y Hereford, Lancaster and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his sovereign and himself. 

On pain to be found false and recreant, 

To prove the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 
A traitor to his God, his king and him ; 






ioo 


105 


84. innocency] Capell’s reading ; innocence Ff, Qq. 


doub \ e < fa» ble<r ^ Four fables, “ re- 

81. amazing] more in the sense of 
confound,ng than astonishing. Com¬ 
pare Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. i. 
* 5 X •— 

“I shall reply amazedly. 
Half sleep, half waking.” 

refused ,^' eXandri ? e * Several editors 
* e e SCd t0 cave 11 alone. 

to b 4 ; If*? • • • \ hriv ^ There seem * 

to be at once an element of battle-cry 
2 


of invocation, and of argument in this : 
“I r ely upon my innocence and St. 
George to prosper me.” 

85-96. There is something pathetic 
in Mowbray’s isolation when contrasted 
with Bolingbroke’s position. 

95 * jest] In Shakespearian English 
this word had a wider significance than 
it has at present, and in the context it 
may be taken to mean any kind of en¬ 
joyment or merrymaking. 
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And dares him to set forward to the fight. 

Sec. Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
On pain to be found false and recreant, III 

Both to defend himself and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby, 

To God, his sovereign and to him disloyal ; 
Courageously and with a free desire 115 

Attending but the signal to begin. 

Mar. Sound, trumpets ; and set forward, combatants. 

[A charge sounded. 

Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

K. Rich. Let them lay by their helmets and their spears, 

And both return back to their chairs again : 120 

Withdraw with us : and let the trumpets sound 
While we return these dukes what we decree. 

[A long flourish. 

Draw near, 

And list what with our council we have done. 

For that our kingdom’s earth should not be soil’d 125 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered,; 

And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 

Of civil wounds plough’d up with neighbours’ sword ; 

And for we think the eagle-winged pride 


128. civil ] Qq 2, 3, 4, 5, Ff; Some copies of Q 1 appear to read cruell. 


112. approve ] prove. Compare King 
Lear, 1:1. v. 12 : “ This is the letter he 
spoke ol, which approves him an intel¬ 
ligent party.” 

118. warder ] a truncheon or staff 
borne by a commander-in-chief or per¬ 
son presiding in such a case as this 
duel. It was evidently used for giving 
certain signals, e.g. :— 

“ Wafting his warder thrice about 
his head, 

He cast it up with his auspicious 
hand, 

Which was the signal through the 
English spread. 

That they should charge.” 
(Drayton, The Ballade of Agincourt, 
Stanza 181). 

121. Withdraw . . . ms] to the lords 
surrounding him, with whom he is going 
to take counsel. 

122. While~\ until, or meanwhile until 
. . . A similar usage exists in the north 
of England to-day. A porter will often 


tell one : “ You’d better wait here while 
the train comes.” 

A long flourish ] indicating the time 
spent in deliberation. 

125. For that 127, 129./or] equiva¬ 
lent to “because.” For that harks 
back to the Old English forms like for- 
\>am, for-\>on, etc., which ^ with the 
indicative meant “because.” 

129-133. These lines only appear in 
the first four Quartos. The incoher¬ 
ence of making peace, which is asleep, 
when roused fright fair peace from our 
quiet confines, evidently made someone 
reject the lines before 1623. Dr. Her- 
ford’s note on this point suggests a way 
out of the difficulty, if difficulty there 
be beyond the usual license of Eliza¬ 
bethan writers. “ Richard’s speech 
ba*-es the sentence he is about to de¬ 
clare upon the plausible ground that 
the quarrel of two such men involves 
the risk of civil war ; but the picturesque 
incoherence of his language betrays 
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Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts, 130 

With rival-hating envy, set on you 
To wake our peace, which in our country’s cradle 
Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep ; 

Which so roused up with boisterous untuned drums. 

With harsh resounding trumpets’ dreadful bray, 135 

And grating shock of wrathful iron arms, 

Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace, 

And make us wade even in our kindred’s blood ; 
Therefore, we banish you our territories : 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life, 140 

Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

Boling. Your will be done : this must my comfort be, 

That sun that warms you here shall shine on me ; 145 

And those his golden beams to you here lent 
Shall point on me and gild my banishment. 

K. Rich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom. 

Which I with some unwillingness pronounce: 

The sly slow hours shall not determinate 150 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile ; 


140, 153. life] Qq 1,2,3,41 death 
3 » 4 » 5 » Ff x » 3 > 4 ; fly slow F 2. 

how little this expresses his true motive 
Compare especially the luxuriant bu 
quite indistinct imagery of lines 132 
137.” It seems to me somewhat diffi 
cult to admit that Shakespeare allowec 
a character of importance to speak sc 
loosely when not under the stress o 
intense passion. It seems more diffi 
cult still to admit it in the case o 
Richard, who is throughout depictec 
as an artist in words of no mean order 
On the other hand, Dr. Herford’s wa> 
of taking the passage is the only on< 
worth considering that has so far beer 
suggested. 

I 4 °. pain . . . life] equivalent tc 
pain of death, ’ which is the reading 
of the Ff and Q 5. Compare a similai 
use of O.E./VoWi, life : be feore (lit. b\ 
life) = on pain of death. J 

142. regreet] See supra , 1. iii. 67. 

147. point on] The meaning is obvi- 
° US h ~ t ,} he usa S e is peculiar. Com- 
pare Julius Casar, 1. iii. 32 : “I believe 
they are portentous things unto the 

« r they P ° int Up0n '" where 

climate, of course, is best rendered 


Q 5 - 150. sly slow] Qq 1, 2, 

by our modern “ latitude ” ; and Othello, 
v. ii. 46 :•— 

'* These are portents; but yet I hope, 
I hope, 

They do not point on me.” 

150. sly slow] There is no doubt that 
some of the copies of the second Folio 
read fly slow, and there is no definite 
proof that any other copies of this Folio 
read sly slow (see note XI. to Cam- 
bridge edit.). There exists a multitude 
of entirely needless emendations of the 
passage, “ sly ” being too much for the 
weak stomachs of many commentators. 
The noiseless, secret, passing time may 
well deserve the epithet sly. 

* 5 0 ; 1 •determinate . . . exile] Au 
Pfd de la lettre, this is tautologous. 
If, however, we treat dateless as a trans¬ 
ferred adjective — a common Shake- 
s pearian usage — really belonging to 
extie, we may read, “ the hours shall 
not definitely mark any limit to thy dear 
exile which is to be indefinite , 19 without 
straining things overmuch. 

151. rf^arJThis word has here a mean¬ 
ing somewhat different from that in i. 
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The hopeless word of “ never to return ” 

Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Mow. A heavy sentence, my most sovereign liege, 

And all unlook’d for from your highness' m^uth: 155 

A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air, 

Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. 

The language I have learn’d these forty years, 

My native English, now I must forgo : 160 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp ; 

Or like a cunning instrument cased up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony: 165 

Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue, 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips \ 

And dull unfeeling barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 17 ° 

Too far in years to be a pupil now: 

What is thy sentence then but speechless death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath? 

K. Rich. It boots thee not to be compassionate: 

After our sentence plaining comes too late. 175 

Mozu. Then thus I turn me from my country’s light, 

To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. 

K. Rick. Return again, and take an oath with thee. 

Lay on our royal sword your banish’d hands; 


i. 130, supra . It is often used by Shake¬ 
speare in most subtle senses which are 
better felt and understood than ex- 
plained ; dear exile is an instance of 
this, where we seem to have the mean¬ 
ing of something personally and greatly 
important to Norfolk implied along with 
the idea of bitterness and suffering. 

156. dearer merit ] Merit has here the 
sense of reward, modified, however, by 
the idea of desert. Dearer probably 
means more valuable ; but see the 
last note, on dear . The cross allitera¬ 
tion and comparison seem like a faint 
echo of Lyly. 

162. viol ] The chief of the mediaeval 
stringed instruments played with the 
bow. There were several sizes of viols, 
all having six strings ; they were the 
direct ancestors of the modern violin , 


t//o/a, violoncello and bass •viol or 
double-bass. 

165. That . . . touch'] that possesses 
no musical skill. Compare Two Gentle¬ 
men of Verona , ill. ii. 78-81:— 

“ For Orpheus* lute was strung witn 
poet’s sinews, 

Whose golden touch could soften 
steel and stones, 

Make tigers tame and huge levi¬ 
athans 

Forsake unsounded deeps to dance 

on sands.” . 

174. compassionate ] either 4 having 
pity*’ (upon thyself) in the more 
modern sense of the word, or equiva¬ 
lent to 44 passionate,” lamenting loudly. 

179. sword] The hilt of the sword 
formed a cross. Compare the Ghos 
scene in Hamlet . 
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i So 


185 


190 


195 


Swear by the duty that you owe to God— 

Our part therein we banish with yourselves— 

To keep the oath that we administer ; 

You never shall, so help you truth and God 1 
Embrace each other’s love in banishment; 

Nor never look upon each other’s face; 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This louring tempest of your home-bred hate ; 

Nor never by advised purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 
’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land. 

Boling . I swear. 

Mow. And I, to keep all this. 

Boling. Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy:— 

By this time, had the king permitted us. 

One of our souls had wander’d in the air. 

Banish’d this frail sepulchre of our flesh, 

As now our flesh is banish’d from this land : 

Confess thy treasons ere thou fly the realm ; 

Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 

Mow. No, Bolingbroke : if ever I were traitor, 

My name be blotted from the book of life, 

And I from heaven banish’d as from hence! 

But what thou art, God, thou, and I do know ; 

And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. 

Farewell, my liege. Now no way can I stray; 

tr t0 all the world's my way. 

a:. Kick. Uncle, even in the glasses of thine eyes 

1 see thy grieved heart: thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his banish’d years 

uck d four away. [To Boling.] Six frozen winters 
Keturn with welcome home from banishment. 

far! Qq'^'IVF x' 0 Q Va*\l’ 4 = Ff ' Q 5 - . 193. /ar] Ff z, 3, 4 , Q 5 ; 

. . . England, 1 Capell’s stonn'in^ X ? 3 ’ 4 I this Ff, Q 5. 206-7. stray ; 

2; stray, . . . England, Qq^ 4 f COn>) 1 5tray * * * * England Qq x. 
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205 

[Exit. 


210 

spent, 


181. Our ... yourselves 1 We ah 

SThS&Ss your dut * «> u * 

Jve» a of'!S ti0n is doubling 

in Eli° abMhS ~ 


x 93 * Norfolk . . . enemy^ In this 
phrase Bolingbroke wishes to indicate 
that while still holding Norfolk as his 
enemy he wishes to say certain things 
to him. The fare of the earlier 
editions is an evident misprint fox 
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Boling. How long a time lies in one little word! 

Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
End in a word : such is the breath of kings. 215 

Gau?it. I thank my liege, that in regard of me 
He shortens four years of my son’s exile : 

But little vantage shall I reap thereby; 

For, ere the six years that he hath to spend 
Can change their moons and bring their times about, 220 
My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night; 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 

And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

K. Rich. Why, uncle, thou hast many years to live. 225 

Gaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou canst give: 

Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow; 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 230 

Thy word is current with him for my death, 

But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

K. Rich. Thy son is banish’d upon good advice, 

Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave: 

Why at our justice seem’st thou then to lour? 235 

Gaunt. Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 

You urged me as a judge ; but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father. 

O, had it been a stranger, not my child, 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild : 240 


227. sullen ] Qq I, 2, 3, 4 ; sudden Ff, Q 5. 


222. extinct ] In the literal sense of 
“ extinguished ” ; Shakespeare never 
used this latter word. Note, for what 
it may be worth, Gaunt’s echoing in 
line 222 of Norfolk’s endless night % 
line 177. 

224. blindfold death ] Roughly equi¬ 
valent to “ my being dead and therefore 
blindfold.” 

227. sullen] There is hardly any 
doubt that “ sullen ” is preferable to 
“ sudden ” here. Shakespeare seems 
to have been very fond of the word in 
Richard //., using it four times during 
the play ; only in two other plays does 
he use it even twice. 

231. Thy . . . death ] Time would 
accept the king's word for Gaunt’s 


death as a seller accepts a good 
coin. 

233-4. Thy son . . . gave] Your son 
is banished upon good advice, wnic 
you partly gave yourself. I prefer ° 
take advice here in its modern (b 
equally Shakespearian) sense of counse 1 
and not in the equally common Shake¬ 
spearian sense of deliberation. By. s 
doing the meaning of whereto require 

less torturing. _ 

236. Things . . . sour 1 Compare 
Lucrece, 699 : “ His taste delicious, m 

digestion souring. ” 

240. smooth] extenuate. Compare 
3 Henry VI. III. i. 48 : “ Smoothes tHe 
wrong.” 
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A partial slander sought I to avoid, 

And in the sentence my own life destroy’d. 

Alas, I look’d when some of you should say, 

I was too strict to make mine own away ; 

But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue, 245 

Against my will to do myself this wrong. 

K. Rick. Cousin, farewell ; and, uncle, bid him so : 

Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 

[Flourish. Exeunt King Richard and train. 
Aunt. Cousin, farewell : what presence must not know, 

From where you do remain let paper show. 250 

Mar. My lord, no leave take I ; for I will ride, 

As far as land will let me, by your side. 

Gaunt. O, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy words, 

That thou return’st no greeting to thy friends? 

Boling. I have too few to take my leave of you, 255 

When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 

Gaunt. Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. 

Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for that time. 

Gaunt. What is six winters? they are quickly gone. 260 

Boling. To men in joy ; but grief makes one hour ten. 

Gaunt. Call it a travel that thou tak’st for pleasure. 

Boling. My heart will sigh when I miscall it so, 

Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

Gaunt. The sullen passage of thy weary steps 265 

Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return. 


241 . partial slander'] accusation of 
partiality. 

239-242. Omitted from the Folios 
and Q 5. 

r , 2 49-25Z. Cousin ... 710 leave take 
ij Although Aumerle is not directed to 
leave the stage by any editors he evi¬ 
dently takes his leave of Bolingbroke: 

A <- U .T er ^ S ° wn s P eech and the words 
of the Marshal, no leave take I, seem to 
leave no doubt on the point. He says 
nothing further during the remainder of 
the scene, and might therefore quite 
well go off after the words let paper 

. 0n , the other hand, it may be 
objected that because Bolingbroke 
would say no word of farewell to any¬ 
one but Gaunt, Aumerle’s exit would be 
somewhat awkward and difficult, be¬ 
sides, when we come to the opening 
speeches of scene iv. we find that 


Aumerle has accompanied Bolingbroke 
to the next highway. 

257. dolour ] grief. Compare Lucrece . 
1582 :— 

It easeth some, though none it 
ever cured 

To think their dolour others have 
endured.” 

258-263. An example of arlxo^vOla 
(line for line dialogue), characteristic 
of early Shakespeare and due chiefly to 
the influence of Seneca, who, in turn, 
had found it in his originals. 

262. travel ] journey. We no longer 
use the noun in the singular in this 
sense, but in the plural we still speak 
of a man’s travels . 

266. foil] Properly a thin leaf (Fr. 
fcuille ] of metal (compare gold-foil- 
silver -foil, tin-foil) set behind or beneath 
a precious stone in order to enhance its 
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Boling. Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make 
Will but remember me what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 

Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? 

Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus; 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not the king did banish thee, 

But thou the king. Woe doth the heavier sit, 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour 
And not the king exiled thee ; or suppose 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime: 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou comest: 

Suppose the singing birds musicians. 

The grass whereon thou tread’st the presence strew’d, 


270 


275 


280 


285 


269. a] Omitted from Qq 3, 4. 

colour or sparkle. Here Shakespeare 
uses the word more in the wider sense 
of 44 setting.” 

269. remember ] remind. 

272. foreign passages ] wanderings in 
foreign lands. 

271-4. At the end of his apprentice¬ 
ship the worker becomes a journeyman 
{lit. a man who hires himself out by the 
day) ; was therefore cannot possibly 
refer to the past time of the apprentice¬ 
ship but to the time when the ap¬ 
prenticeship is finished. Shakespeare 
could never have confounded the 
apprentice with the journeyman, al¬ 
though the tenses used appear to im¬ 
ply such a confusion. The meaning 
therefore is that “ even when I shall 
have closed my apprenticeship to 
foreign travel I shall only have turned 
myself into grieFs journeyman.” 

275. the eye of heaven ] the sun. 
Exactly the same phrase meets us in 
III. ii. 37, infra . 

276. wise man] Printed as one word 
in Qq 1, 2, clearly indicating accentua¬ 
tion. Compare the modern “good- 


268-293. Omitted from Ff, Q 5. 

man,” and 2 Henry IV. v. iv. 32: 
44 Goodman death, goodman bones.” 
Compare also note on rude man in 
King John, 1. i. 64, in this series. 

278. Proverbial long before Shake¬ 
speare’s time. See Chaucer, Knightts 
Tale , 3044 : 44 To maken vertue of 
necessite.” 44 Laudem virtutis neces- 
sitati damus Quintilian, Inst . Orat. 
1. viii. 14. Hadrianus Julius in his ad¬ 
ditions to Erasmus’s Adagia quotes 
44 Necessitatem in virtutem commu- 
tare ” as a proverb current among his 
countrymen. 

289. the presence strexv\d] the pre¬ 
sence-chamber of the king strewed 
with rushes. It is somewhat doubtful 
whether the floors of the royal palaces 
were still strewn with rushes in Rich¬ 
ard’s time. Eleanor, queen of Edward 
I., had some carpets given to her by 
her half-brother Sanchez, Archbishop 
of Toledo ; but their use in the thir¬ 
teenth century was evidently considered 
effeminate, for Matthew Paris speaks 
slightingly of Eleanor’s introduction ot 
hangings like those in churches and 
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The flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no more 290 

Than a delightful measure or a dance ; 

For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light. 

Boling. O, who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 295 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 

O, no ! the apprehension of the good 300 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse: 

Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

Gaunt. Come, come, my son, I '11 bring thee on thy way: 

Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. 305 

Boling. Then, England’s ground, farewell; sweet soil, adieu ; 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet! 

Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 

Though banish’d, yet a trueborn Englishman. [Exeunt. 


carpets like those of Spain. In Richard 
II*’* time, a century later, this luxury 
had probably established itself in the 
Court and seems not to have been un¬ 
known in the houses of the nobility 
and the wealthy (see England in the 
Fifteenth Century, Denton, p. 49). In 
Shakespeare’s time it is hardly likely 
that rushes were still to be found in 
the presence-chamber, although they 
still formed the floor coverings of the 
vast majority of dwellings. Compare 
Lucrece, 318: “He takes it from the 
rushes where it lies ” ; and Taming of 
the Shrew, iv. i. 48: “Is supper 
ready, the house trimmed, rushes 
strewed ? ” 

291. measure ] a dance of a stately 
kind. Compare Much Ado About 
Nothing, 1. i. 75 et seq. : “ Wooing, 
wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch 
jig, a measure, and a cinque pace : the 
first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch 
Jig, and full as fantastical; the wedding 
mannerly-modest, as a measure, full of 
state and ancientry; and then comes 
repentance and, with his bad legs, falls 
into the cinque pace faster and faster, 
till he sink into his grave." In our 
modern phrase “measured steps” the 


idea of slowness and stately dignity is 
still kept. 

292. gnarling ] snarling, growling. 

2 99 - fantastic ] fancied ; summer’s 
heat created merely by the imagination 
of line 297. 

300- 1. apprehension . . . worse] im¬ 
agining good things but increases the 
suffering caused by the worse things 
we are actually enduring. We cannot 
help recalling Dante’s Inferno, v. 121- 
3 • 

“ Ed el la a me: Nessun maggior 
dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella tniseria; e cio sa il tuo 
Dottore.” 

30?. rankle ] strictly “ to fester,’’ but 
m this case and in the only other pass¬ 
age where he uses the word —Richard 
*• “*• 2 9 * : “ His venom tooth 
will rankle to the death ’’—Shakespeare 
seems to use it in a causative sense, to 
cause to fester, cause injury. 

303. lanceth J pierceth, in the usual 
surgical sense. 

bring . . . way ] The usual 
•c-lizabethan idiom for accompanying or 
escorting a person. See also lines 2, 
3 tn the next scene. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 

SCENE IV.— The Court. 

Enter the King, -with Bagot and Green at one door; and the 

Duke of Aumerle at another. 

K. Rich. We did observe. Cousin Aumerle, 

How far brought you high Hereford on his way? 

Aum. I brought high Hereford, if you call him so, 

But to the next highway, and there I left him’. 

K. Rich. And say, what store of parting tears were shed? 5 
Aum. Faith, none for me ; except the north-east wind, 

Which then blew bitterly against our faces, 

Awaked the sleeping rheum, and so by chance 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 

K. Rich. What said our cousin when you parted with him ? 10 
Aum. “ Farewell : ” 

And, for my heart disdained that my tongue 
Should so profane the word, that taught me craft 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief, 

That words seem’d buried in my sorrow’s grave. 15 

Marry, would the word “ farewell ” have lengthen’d hours 
And added years to his short banishment, 

He should have had a volume of farewells ; 

But since it would not, he had none of me. 

K. Rich. He is our cousin, cousin ; but ’tis doubt, 20 

When time shall call him home from banishment, 
Whether our kinsman come to see his friends. 

Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green 

Scene ir. 

6 /or] Qq i, 2,3, 4l F 1 ; by F 2, Q 5, Ff 3, 4. 8. sleeping} Qq 1, 2; 

sleepy the remainder. 22-23 .friends . . . Green] Qq 1, 2, 3, 4 omit Bagot 
fiere and Green ; Q 5 reads friends , Our selfe % and Bushy, Bagot here and 
Greene ; the Ff have friends i Our selfc , and Bushy : hcere Bagot and Greene . 

Scene iv. phrase is clear enough ; for me = on 

my part, so far as I was concerned. 

1. We did observe] This is, of course p We may perhaps compare Twelfth 
said to Bagot and Green and is the last Night , nr. i. 114-5 :— 
phrase of the conversation between “ For him, I think not on him : for 
them and the king. Its subject evi- his thoughts, 

dently appears to have been Boling- Would they were blanks rather 

broke’s demeanour ; see lines 23-36 :— than filled with me.” 

“ Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here 8. sleeping ] As Mr. Craig points out 
and Green the reading sleepy may well be correct, 

Observed his courtship to the as it is quite in Shakespeare’s manner, 
common people ; ” etc. To me it 44 feels” more like Sbake- 

. f°r] T he more weighty texts are speare than sleeping does, 
in favour of for, but there is no exactly 13. that J summing up the previous 
similar instance of for used in this way phrase for . . . word . 
in Shakespeare. The meaning of the 20. doubt] noun for adjective. 
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Observed his courtship to the common people ; 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts 25 

With humble and familiar courtesy. 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves, 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, 

As ’twere to banish their affects with him. 30 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench ; 

A brace of draymen bid God speed him well 
And had the tribute of his supple knee, 

With “ Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends ; ” 

As were our England in reversion his, 35 

And he our subjects’ next degree in hope. 

Green. Well, he is gone; and with him go these thoughts. 
Now for the rebels which stand out in Ireland, 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege. 

Ere further leisure yield them further means 40 

For their advantage and your highness’ loss. 

K. Rich. We will ourself in person to this war : 

And, for our coffers, with too great a court 
And liberal largess, are grown somewhat light. 

We are inforced to farm our royal realm ; 45 

The revenue whereof shall furnish us 

For our affairs in hand : if that come short, 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters ; 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich, 

They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold 50 

And send them after to supply our wants ; 

For we will make for Ireland presently. 


29. underbearing ] the exact English- 
born equivalent of the Latin-born 
“ supporting.” See King John, in. i. 
65 and note, in this edition. 

30. As • . . him ] As if he wished 
to carry their affections away with him 
into exile. 

35-6. As if England were legally his 
on the death of the present sovereign, 
and as if he were the successor to whom 
our subjects looked. Note the irony, 
and compare i. iii. 48-51, supra, and 
note. 

39. Expedient ] expeditious. See 
King John 11. i. 60 and note, in this 
edition. 

manage] arrangements. 

43 - for 9 ] because. 


45. to farm ] to hand over the right 
of taxing, or of receiving the national 
revenues, to the highest bidder for cash 
payment. See Gaunt’s speech, 11. i. 
60, infra . 

48-50. The procedure seems to have 
been the forcing of rich men to sign 
documents wherein they promised to 
pay any amount written in by the 
king's substitutes. See Holinshed , 
ed. Boswell-Stone, p. 90 : “ But yet to 
content the King’s mind, manie blanke 
charters were devised, and brought into 
the citie [of London] which manie of 
the substantial) and wealthie citizens 
were feign to seale [i.e. to sign as we 
should now say], to their great charge, 
as in the end appeared. And the like 
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[act I. sc. IV. 


Enter BUSHY. 

Bushy, what news ? 

Bushy Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, my lord, 
Suddenly taken ; and hath sent post haste 
To entreat your majesty to visit him. 

K. Rich. Where lies he ? 


Bushy. At Ely House. 

K. Rich. Now put it, God, in the physician’s mind 
To help him to his grave immediately! 

The lining of his coffers shall make cqats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars. 

Come, gentlemen, let's all go visit him : 

Pray God we may make haste, and come too late ! 
All. Amen. [Exeunt. 


55 


60 


65 


charters were sent abroad into all shires 
within the realme, whereby great 
grudge and murmuring arose among 
the people ; for, when they were so 
sealed [signedj, the King’s officers 
wrote in the same what liked them, as 


well for charging the parties with pai- 
ments of monie, as otherwise.” 

58. Ely House) “ at the bishop of 
Elies place in Holborne.” Shakespere's 
Holinshcd, Boswell-Stone, p. 91. 
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ACT II 


SCENE I .—Ely House. 


Enter JOHN OF GAUNT sick, with the DUKE OF YORK, &c. 

Gaunt. Will the king come, that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth ? 

York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath ; 

For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt. O, but they say the tongues of dying men 5 

Enforce attention like deep harmony : 

Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 
He that no more must say is listen’d more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose ; 10 
More are men's ends mark'd than their lives before : ’ 
The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Writ in remembrance more than things long past: 
Though Richard my life’s counsel would not hear, I 5 
My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York. No ; it is stopp’d with other flattering sounds, 

As praises, of whose taste the wise are fond, 


Act it. Scene 1. 


* V f° nd \ A reading conjectured by Collier, adopted bv the Cambridge 
J ^ 2 • of his state . then there are found Qq 3, 4, Ff (but F 1 sound) , Q 5. 


Scene /. 

drccpuvely. “ 8Peik and 

• I2 ‘ c } os f) The term close is still used 
. ,n technical sense for the 
last chords of a passage. These gener- 

nnH p ™ lth,n a somewhat limited 

that ° h T nt,0nal £ ange - 11 is obvious 
Shakespeare here cannot be refer 


ring to a close or cadence in i Si., Hts state: then there are 

technical sense, for a .-^ f 0nd : the last four words are rather 


cho h rd Ca Se iA S u’ f ° r a few conventional 

part d of C a° U ^ hardl / form the sweetest 

theJef/r^ • P » eCC ° f music - We must 
therefore interpret the word in a wider 

sense as “ closing passages.*' 


* 4 - Writ • . . past ] Vaughan would 
put this line after line n, declaring 
that as it stands line 14 is 14 balder¬ 
dash.’’ There is no difficulty, how¬ 
ever, in understanding an absolute con¬ 
struction, writ = being writ . 

18 -As praises . . . fond] The read¬ 
ing of Delius is worthy ol note: “ As 
praises of his state: then there are 


29 


too weak to be convincing. Cartwright 
suggested lost lines. The reading in 
the text must be taken to mean, 
** P ra ises, of which [even] the wise 
[much more King Richard] are fond.” 
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Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 

The open ear of youth doth always listen ; 20 

Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity— 

So it be new, there’s no respect how vile— 25 

That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heard, 

Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. 

Direct not him whose way himself will choose: 

’Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou lose. 30 
Gaunt. Methinks I am a prophet new inspired. 

And thus expiring do foretell of him : 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

For violent fires soon burn out themselves; 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short; 35 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes ; 

With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder: 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 4 ° 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Kden, demi-paradise; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 


23. We should like to think that the 
limp of this line— i.e. the change in 
accentuation in order to echo the sense 
—is intentional on Shakespeare’s part. 
Pope read base awkward, imitation and 
Bulloch imitation's track . Shakespeare 
is reading an abuse of his own time 
into the time of Richard II. England 
did not become depravediy “ Italianate ” 
until Shakespeare’s early days. 

25. So . . . vile ] so long as it is 
new no thought is given to its vileness ; 
respect meaning “ consideration,’’ as so 
often in Shakespeare : 

" There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long 
life ” 

(Hamlet , hi. i. 68). 

28. Where . . . regard] Where the 
will rebels against what the understand¬ 
ing knows to be right. With here = 
against, as in zW*/istand, and in King 
John, v. i. 48 : “ Be stirring as the 

time : be fire with fire.” 

33 - 35 * The sound is here an echo to 


the sense, and the devices by which this 
result is obtained are worth noting. 
The weighty yet rapid monosyllables, 
rash % fiercty lead up to the equally 
weighty but longer-vowelled blaze in 
a way exactly parallel to the actual 
meaning of the words; contrast the 
suggestion of length in last long with 
that of shortness in are short and mar 
the cross-alliteration. 

40-55. This passage is quoted in 
England's Parnassus (1600). It had 
evidently attracted attention when it 
first appeared. Unfortunately in Kng" 
lands Parnassus it is attributed to M. 
Dr. i.e . Michael Drayton. The mis¬ 
taken attribution is easy to understand 
if we remember that Drayton in his 
Heroical Epistles (1598), Queen Isabel 
to Richard the Second , and Richard 
the Second to Queen Isabel y dealt 1 with 
much of Shakespeare’s material. There 
are some slight variations in the 
nassus version and line 50 is omitted. 
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Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son ; 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds : 






44. infection ] I see no reason wh' 
we should not suppose Shakespeare ti 
be alluding here to infection in th. 
medical sense. The insular positioi 
ot England undoubtedly protected he 
to a considerable extent from the pesti 

“ P la gues ” so common ii 
the Middle Ages. He uses the won 
often enough otherwhere in the sens 

i6!^f! led; eg ' Winter ’ s Tale, v. i 

“ The blessed gods 
Purge all infection from the ai 
whilst you 
Do climate here.” 

See also Winter's Tale , i. ii. 423 

Ath,Z\ m ‘ “• ; Timon l 

Athens, v. 1. 224. 

49 - envy-] malice ; the word is mucl 

m Elizabethan English that 
in Modern English. 

50 - this earth] earth here, as in lin< 

pa’re Pr aUo a,ly mean ? COU " tr y- Com 
tnjra my earth in ««• "• io 

Richard I?? * CC ° unt <*• Compart 
Kicnard ill. n. I2 . ; .«j__ t _ 

multitude The new heal’d woun/ o‘ 

malice should break out. Notice the 

cross-all.te:ration, feared by . . . brcec 

—famous by . . . birth. 


57 * 8 . This ... world] The more 
these two lines are examined the more 
certain does it become that Gaunt is 
subtly playing with the various mean- 
mgs of the often difficult word dear. 
The subtleties almost defy analysis, 
but we should suggest that dear souls 
continues the ideas of lines 51-56 and 
is therefore equivalent to “worthy 
valiant souls”; dear dear land adds a 
more personal touch and is an expres¬ 
sion of Gaunt’s love for his country 
(7= “this land so very dear to me”) 
without completely shutting out the 
meaning we hnd in dear souls ; Dear 
for her reputation seems to combine 
the two meanings in equal proportions. 
Compare the note on dear, 1. iii. 15 t 
supra. For here, as often, = on ac¬ 
count of. 

60. pelting] paltry, with which word 
l A seer ns to have some connection ; see 
iv>M/ Eng. Diet . Compare 44 Every 

Zi ltin *' P ett y officer 99 (Measure for 
Measure , ii. u. II2 ). J 

62 siege] Grey conjectured surge, an 
excellent instance of a more logical 
reading giving an infinitely poorer line. 

DI “ 4, p aunt 1S inveighing against the 

Richard harterS simi,ar devic es of 
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65 


That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then were my ensuing death! 

Enter King Richard and Queen, Aumerle, Bushy, 
Green, Bagot, Ross, and Willoughby. 

York. The king is come : deal mildly with his youth; 

For young hot colts being raged do rage the more. 70 
Queen. How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster? 

K. Rich. What comfort, man ? how is’t with aged Gaunt? 
Gaunt. O, how that name befits my composition I 
Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old: 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast; 75 

And who abstains from meat that is not gaunt? 

For sleeping England long time have I watch’d; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt: 

The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, 

Is my strict fast; I mean, my children’s looks ; 80 

And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt: 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

K. Rich. Can sick men play so nicely with their names ? 
Gaunt. No, misery makes sport to mock itself: 85 

Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

K. Rich. Should dying men flatter with those that live? 

88. flatter with] Q i; flatter the others. 

70. being raged] Quartos and Folios themes have offended certain types of 
are in agreement upon this reading, critics. Pope, for instance, in his usual 
and it may be right, for York, like his fashion, labelled all such passages as 
stronger brother Gaunt, was given to spurious. Doubtless they sin agams 
playing upon words; see lines 182-3, 44 elegance ”; but so does Nature. 

infra ; but it is not well played even Modern psychology and ordinary ob- 
for the ineffective York. The suggested servation are at one in proving tna 
emendations are none of them convinc- such solemn trifling as this of Gaun 8 
ing. Pope printed inrag*d, Hanmer is no unnatural or uncommon thing. 
being 'rag'd, Singer (ed. 2) being rein'd , 83. inherits] possesses. - 

Collier (ed. 2 and 44 MS.”) being urg'd ; 84. nicely] fancifully and there o 

the others are still less likely. What- triflingly. Compare a similar use 
ever be the exact reading the general nice = trifling in Julius C&sar f • 
meaning is perfectly plain. iii. 8 : 44 it is not meet That every m 

73. composition] This generally offence should bear his comment, 
means “make p or 44 build of body/’ 86 . kill my name] by barns 5 
Compare King John , 1. i. 88 and note, Bolingbroke, whom Shakespeare, ^ 
in this edition. Here it is evidently the purposes of the play, treats * s 
used for the then state of Gaunt’s body only son of John of Gaunt. Ks a m 
through illness. of fact Gaunt had been thrice marr 

73, etc.] These speeches of Gaunt in and had several other children. Q 

which he puns sadly upon the gravest 88. flatter with ] The first ^ 
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Gaunt. No, no, men living flatter those that die. 

K. Rich . Thou, now a-dying, say’st thou flatterest me. go 
Gaunt. O, no ! thou diest, though I the sicker be. 

K. Rich. I am in health, I breathe, and see thee ill. 

Gaunt. Now, He that made me knows I see thee ill; 

Ill in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 

Thy dsath-bed is no lesser than thy land, 95 

Wherein thou liest in reputation sick ; 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 

Commit’st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee: 

A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, IOO 

Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 

And yet, incaged in so small a verge, 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 

O, had thy grandsire with a prophet's eye 
Seen how his son’s son should destroy his sons, 105 

From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame, 
Deposing thee before thou wert possess’d, 

Which art possess’d now to depose thyself. 

Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world. 


92. apd see] Q 1, I see the others. g 5 . thy land] Q 1 \ the land the 

others. 102. incaged] FI 1, 2 ; inraged Qq 1, 2, 3, 4 ; encaged Q 5 ; ingaged 
4 * 


if 3, 


undoubtedly has the correct reading. 
Compare Twelfth Night, 1. v. 322: 
“ Desire him not to flatter with his 
lord.” 

93 * 4 - The words see thee ill are 
used with a double meaning explained 
<n the next line : “ I see thee ill,” says 
Gaunt, “because I am ill myself and 
therefore cannot see well, and because 
I see ill in thee." 

102. verge ] compass. The word 
had also two technical senses both apt 
in the connection: (1) The sphere of 
jurisdiction of the king’s marshal, 
twelve miles round the royal residence • 
the “ marshalsea.” Compare 2 Henry 
I V. v. v. 67, where Henry V. banishes 
r alstaff who is “ not to come near our 
person by ten mile.” (2) A measure 
of land from fifteen to thirty acres ; 
a yardland; a virgate. This second 
meaning is more clo-ely connected 
than the first with line 103. 

103. waste] another technical term, 
resen,olmg verge above. It bears, of 
course, its ordinary meaning in addition 

3 


to the legal one of injury done to a 
landlord’s property by a tenant either 
deliberately or through neglect. The 
waste of Richard's land was due both 
to his deliberate acts and to his neg¬ 
lect. 

105. Seen . . . 50ns] This line com¬ 
ing in the middle of Gaunt’s castiga¬ 
tion of Richard’s dealings with his 
country may be taken as deliberately 
ambiguous. Literally taken it refers 
to the murder of Gloucester and the ap¬ 
proaching death of Gaunt owing to 
Richard’s banishing of Bolingbroke ; 
but destroy his sons may also be taken 
to mean destroy his subjects. Gaunt 
does not plainly accuse Richard of 
Gloucester’s death until lines 124 et sqq., 
and this fact strengthens the likelihood 
of the deliberate ambiguity of line 105. 
Vaughan proposed to get over the 
difficulty by reading own for sons. 

107, 108. possess'd] In the first case 
“ possessed of (thy royal throne),” in the 
second “ possessed (by some evil 
genius).” 
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It were a shame to let this land by lease; I io 

But, for thy world enjoying but this land, 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so ? 

Landlord of England art thou now, not King: 

Thy state of law is bondslave to the law; 

And thou— 

K. Rick. A lunatic lean-witted fool, 115 

Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Darest with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 

With fury from his native residence. 

Now, by my seat’s right royal majesty, 120 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders. 
Gaunt. O, spare me not, my brother Edward’s son, 

For that I was his father Edward’s son ; 125 

That blood already, like the pelican, 

Hast thou tapp’d out and drunkenly caroused : 

no, 114. Gaunt returns to the is one of the constituents of medieval 
rotten parchment bonds. “ natural history." Bartholomew (Ber- 

114. Thy state . . . the law ] Since thelet), 1535, gives us the following 

you have taken to leases and bonds you account of the bird: “A Pelican is a 
are now no longer king supreme above bird of Egypt. And there be two 
all laws but are subject to the laws like manner Pelicans. . . . When the Peli- 
any other bargainer ; otherwise you have can’s children be haught, and begin to 
no possessions at all. wax hoar, they smite the father and the 

115. The reading of the Quartos, mother in the face, wherefore the mother 

Did Shakespeare here intend the school- smiteth them again and slayeth them, 
boy trick of making Richard use Gaunt’s And the third day the mother smiteth 
thou as if it referred to Gaunt himself? herself in her side, that the blood runneth 
There are three other possibilities: (1) out, and sheddeth that hot blood upon 

That Richard's interruption is entirely the bodies of her children, and by virtue 
independent of Gaunt’s unfinished sent- of the blood the birds, that were before 
ence. (2) That Richard's speech should dead, quicken again. . . • Andtheser- 
begin at And thou. (3) That Richard pent hateth kindly this bird ; wherelore 
repeats Gaunt’s And thou. Richard’s when the mother passeth out . . ,5 
lean-witted is another rendering iof nest to get meat, the serpent cum be 
gaunt. on the tree and stingeth and infectem 

122. roundly] “To be round ” with the birds; and when the mother com- 
a person meant to be direct, straightfor- eth again she maketh sorrow three day 
ward. Compare Hamlet, nr. i. 191: for her birds. Then she smiteth - 
“ Let her be round with him.” To deal self in the breast, and springeth b o 

roundly with his sovereign was in this upon them, and reareth them from oe 

case impertinence on Gaunt's part from to life; and then for great . 

Richard’s point of view, and he uses mother waxeth feeble, and the b>ras t 

the word in no commendatory manner, compelled to pass out of the nest 0 £ 
126-7. The tale of the pelican is also themselves meat. And some of thern 
referred to in Hamlet, iv. v. 146, and in kind love feed the mother that is tee » 
King Lear, in. iv. 77. It occurs in the and some be unkind, and care no 

Ancren Riwle (1200). [Dr. Herford the mother, and the mother taketh g 

in Warwick Shakespeare.'] The story heed thereto, and when she come 
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140 


My brother Gloucester, plain well-meaning soul, 

Whom fair befal in heaven ’mongst happy souls ! 

May be a precedent and witness good 130 

That thou respect’st not spilling Edward’s blood : 

Join with the present sickness that I have ; 

And thy unkindness be like crooked age. 

To crop at once a too long wither’d flower. 

Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee ! 135 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be ! 

Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 

Love they to live that love and honour have. 

[Exit, borne off by kis Attendants. 
K. Rick. And let them die that age and sullens have ; 

For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 140 

York. I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age in him : 

He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry Duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich. Right, you say true: as Hereford's love, so his; 145 
As theirs, so mine ; and all be as it is. 

Enter NORTHUMBERLAND. 

North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your majesty 
K. Rich. What says he ? 

North. Nay, nothing ; all is said : 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument ; 

Words, life and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 1 50 

York. Be York the next that must be bankrupt so ! 

poor, it ends a mortal woe. 

K. Rich. The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he; 

His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be. 

So much for that. Now for our Irish wars: 155 

We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, 

Ihose b^fs h tha^fTw het K h and lf vet 5 £ Shakespeare’s mind the bent figure of 

puueth awlv he r other ^ T . ,me ” ith his ; the idea of crop- 

worthv idlfin/ h / birds as un- p.ng then followed naturally. 

fi,s ° f • 

*££)** NatXfral Seager, p. i 45 . Richard deliberately avails him- 

ceste^r btfan V Vi5h for Glou - ?ork’s%^ e ec U h" ,ntenti0nal ""****"* ° f 

inKnl yX n TT 78 aXo/"^" ^ r ^eaded kerns ] kern seems 

edition • also' ho J fnl C ’ V" th ', S t0 be an Irish word - Perhaps 
Labour’s Lost 11 i i 2 s-_ Love s man - It was evidently a fairly common 

“ Now fair befall your mask— 'Zu't ’ there are °* her instances ' n 

Fair fall the face it covers ” Shakespeare; rug-headed, with heads 

133 - 4 . Crooked age evidently took In * H?nry vT^i ^ff hcaded kern 


150 


155 


in Shakespeare’s mind the bent figure of 
Time with his scythe ; the idea of crop¬ 
ping then followed naturally. 

x 39 - sullens ] fits of sullenness. 

41 sulks.” 

145. Richard deliberately avails him¬ 
self of the unintentional ambiguity of 
York’s speech. 

156. rug-headed kerns'] kern seems 
to be an Irish word, perhaps ceurn, 
man. It was evidently a fairly common 
word; there are eight other instances in 
Shakespeare; rug-headed , with heads 
like rugs. Compare shag-headed kern 
in 2 Henry VI. iii. i. 367. 
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Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they have privilege to live. 

And for these great affairs do ask some charge, 

Towards our assistance we do seize to us 160 

The plate, coin, revenues and moveables, 

Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess'd. 

^(York. How long shall I be patient? ah, how long 
Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong? 

Not Gloucester’s death, nor Hereford’s banishment, 165 
Not Gaunt’s rebukes, nor England’s private wrongs, 

Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace, 

Have ever made me sour my patient cheek, 

Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face. 1 7 ° 

I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, 

Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was first: 

In war was never lion raged more fierce, 

In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 

Than was that young and princely gentleman. *75 

His face thou hast, for even so look’d he, 


171. noble ] the noble Qq 2, 3, 4. 


157-8. Referring to the legend that 
St. Patrick drove all venomous things 
out of Ireland. 

158. have ] Plural form owing to they 
coming between subject and verb; 
needlessly altered to “has” by some 
editors. 

167-8. Nor . . . marriage ] This 
phrase is of some importance inasmuch 
as it may indicate that Shakespeare 
was drawing from some previous play 
and forgot to make the allusion clear 
in his own version ; see Introduction. 
On the other hand, it is possible that 
Shakespeare credited his audience with 
knowledge of the fact alluded to (Dr. 
Herford). Whether Shakespeare did 
this or not there seems to be no doubt 
that his audience would know nothing 
at all about it. The historical fact is : 
Bolingbroke was about to marry the 
daughter of the Due de Berry with the 
consent of her cousin Charles VI. On 
hearing of this Richard interfered, 
poisoned the mind of Charles against 
Bolingbroke, and demanded that the 
match should be broken off. Accord¬ 
ing to Holinshed this took place after 
Bolingbroke’s banishment. “ At his - 


coming into Fraunce K. Charles hear¬ 
ing the cause of hys banishernent 
[whiche he esteemed to bee verye light) 
received him gently. . . J n the play 
no time has been allowed for this to 
take place, for Act II. follows immedi¬ 
ately on the banishment of Bolingbroke. 

173. “‘This line is an example of tne 
construction called curb koivov, t.e. in 
which one subject serves for two pre¬ 
dicates (was . . . raged). s,ncc 
same meaning can be expressed by 
relative (‘ who raged,’ etc.) it is often 

called, inaccurately (as by Abbott, 5 
244 ?]), the ‘ omission of the relative 
(Drt Herford, Warwick ed. of. Richard 
Tf.). There is a third possibility. «« 
treating of raged as an adjective 3 
Eying lion ; this has some countenance 
[1) in the construction of the next 1 
where we have gentle lamb , ( ) 
much as it harmonises better with 

next line but one :— ,• 

“ In war was never [enraged] no 

more fierce , . 

In peace ivas never gend 

more mild, . Jv 

Than was that young and prmc y 

gentleman.” 
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Accomplish’d with the number of thy hours ; 

But when he frown’d, it was against the French 

And not against his friends ; his noble hand 

Did win what he did spend, and spent not that 180 

Which his triumphant father’s hand had won ; 

| His hands were guilty of no kindred blood, 

But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 

O Richard ! York is too far gone with grief, 

Or else he never would compare between. 185 

K. Rich. Why, uncle, what’s the matter? 

York. O my liege, 

Pardon me, if you please; if not, I, pleased 
Not to be pardon’d, am content withal. 

Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 

The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford? 190 

Is not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live ? 

Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true? 

Did not the one deserve to have an heir? 

Is not his heir a well-deserving son? 

Take Hereford’s rights away, and take from time 195 
His charters and his customary rights; 

Let not to-morrow then ensue to-day ; 

Be not__thyself; for how art thou a king 
Hut by fair sequence and succession ? 

Now, afore God—God forbid I say true!— 200 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 


177. Accomplished . . . hours '] when 
he was of your age. Richard II. was 
born in 1368 and was therefore about 
thirty-one years of age at Gaunt's death 
>9 I 3 Q 9 - The Black Prince was forty- 
six when he died in 1376. 

Accomplish* d] furnished. Compare 
Merchant of Venice , in. iv. 61 :— 

• 4 That they shall think we are 
accomplished 
With that we lack/’ 

185. compare between ] An absolute 
construction not a speech broken off 
unfinished. A somewhat similar use of 
between is to be found in Winter's 
Tale , iv. i. 17:— 

44 1 turn my glass and give my scene 
such growing 
As you had slept between 
190. royalties ] privileges as a member 
of the royal family. 

197. ensue'] This transitive use is rare, 
but compare Lucrece , 502 : 44 Repent¬ 


ant tears ensue the deed.” The mean¬ 
ing is merely 44 follow.” In 1 Peter, 
hi. n, 44 Let him seek peace and ensue 
it,” the meaning is 44 follow up/’ almost 
= pursue. 

201, etc.] 44 Revoking his letters pa¬ 
tents, which he had granted to him be¬ 
fore, by vertue wherof he might make his 
attorneis generall to sue liverie for him, 
of any maner of inheritances or posses¬ 
sion that might from thencefoorth fall 
unto him ” (Holinshed, p. 91, ed. Bos¬ 
well-Stone). Bolingbroke had evidently 
been allowed by letters-patent, i.e . 
letters open to inspection, to have his 
interests looked after by attorneys- 
general during his banishment. In the 
case of Gaunt’s death the lands to which 
Bolingbroke would in the ordinary 
course of things become heir, would 
according to the Jaws of feudal tenure 
first revert to the suzerain—in this case 
Richard. Thereupon the rightful heir 
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Call in the letters patents that he hath 

By his attorneys-general to sue 

His livery, and deny his offer’d homage. 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 205 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, 

And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 
fC. Rich. Think what you will, we seize into our hands 

His plate, his goods, his money and his lands. 210 

York. I ’ll not be by the while: my liege, farewell: 

What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell; 

But by bad courses may be understood 
That their events can never fall out good. [Exit. 

K. Rick. Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wiltshire straight: 215 

Bid him repair to us to Ely House 
To see this business. To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and ’tis time, I trow: 

And we create, in absence of ourself, 

Our uncle York lord governor of England ; 220 

For he is just and always loved us well. 

Come on, our queen : to-morrow must we part; 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short. 

[Flourish. Exeunt King , Queen, Aumerle, 

Bushy , Green , and Bagot. 

North. Well, lords, the Duke of Lancaster is dead. 

Ross. And living too ; for now his son is duke. 225 

Willo. Barely in title, not in revenues. 

North. Richly in both, if justice had her right. 

Ross. My heart is great; but it must break with silence, 

Ere 't be disburden’d with a liberal tongue. 

North. Nay, speak thy mind ; and let him ne’er speak more 230 
That speaks thy words again to do thee harm ! 

Willo. Tends that thou wouldst speak to the Duke of Hereford? 


232. that thou wouldst ] Qq i, 

would prove his title to them in open 
court and this process was called suing 
his liverW Bolingbroke’s attorney- 
general wafe empowered to sue Boling- 
broke’s livery in his absence by the 
letters patent. 

letters patents] a scrap of Law 
French, keeping the French plural. 

202. Call ] Continuing the construc¬ 
tion of seize ; i.e . [if you] call. 

213-4. B Xit with reference to bad 
courses it may be understood that their 
outcome can never fall out good. For 
this meaning of event compare Taming 
of the Shrew , ill. ii. 129: 41 I’ll after 
him, and see the event of this.” 

217. see] i.e. see to. 


2, 3, 4 ; that thou'dst Ff, Q 5 - 

business] trisyllable. 

To-morrow next] i.e „ at {on) the next 
morning. To has here its sense of rest 
in time, as in place (Dr. Herford). 

221. For studies of the characters of 
the play see Introduction. 

228. great] pregnant. 

229. liberal] over-free; generally as- 

sociated with over-free speech. Compare 
Much Ado , iv. i. 93:— , 

14 Who hath indeed, most like a liberal 
villain 

Confess’d the vile encounters, 
and Hamlet , iv. vii. 172:— 

41 . . . and long purples 
That liberal shepherds give * 
grosser name.’ 1 
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If it be so, out with it boldly, man; 

' Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him. 

Ross. No good at all that I can do for him ; 235 

Unless you call it good to pity him, 

- Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 
s/. North. Now, afore God, ’tis shame such wrongs are borne 
In him a royal prince and many moe 

Of noble blood in this declining land. 240 

The kin g is not himself, but basely led 
Tatterers ; and what they will inform, 

’ef'elyTn hate, ’gainst any of us all, 

That will the king severely prosecute 

’Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 245 
Ross. The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes. 

And quite lost their hearts : the nobles hath he fined 
For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

Willo. And daily new exactions are devised, 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what : 250 

But what a’ God’s name, doth become of this? 

North. Wars have not wasted it, for warr’d he hath not, 



251. a’] a Qq i, 2, 3, 4 ; o’ Ff, Q 5. 


239. more. O. E. ma. Of course 
a deliberate usage of Shakespeare’s, not 
a misprint for more as some edd. have 
treated it! 

242. will inform'] wish to lay infor¬ 
mation about. Compare the modern 
meaning of the word informer . 

243. Merely in hate] out of pure 
hatred, entirely in hatred. Compare 
Hamlet , i. ii. 137:— 

14 things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely 

246. pill'd] lit . peeled, plundered. 
Compare Richard III . 1. iii. 159:— 

44 Hear me, you wrangling pirates, 
that fall out 

In sharing that which you have 
pill'd from me 1 ” 

247-8. The repetition of the phrase 
and quite lost their hearts , and the 
lameness of line 247 seem to indicate 
plainly that the text here is corrupt. 
Quartos and Folios give the same read¬ 
ing, and it seems likely that the original 
error was the printing of the end ol line 
248 at the beginning of line 247 (an 
error quite within the possibilities of 
printers from that day to this), instead 
of something entirely different. No 


emendation can possibly be considered 
satisfactory, because the best must be 
pure invention, but hat of the Clar. Ed J. 
reading line 247 as The gentlemen and 
nobles hath he fined (based upon Holin- 
shed’s mention of “the nobles, gentle¬ 
men, and commons”) is attractive. 

250. blanks] blank charters. See 
1. iv. 48-50 and note supra . 

benevolences] pronounced as four 
syllables—without the final s. (Com¬ 
pare Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar , 
§ 471.) These Benevolences or the forced 
loans going by that ironical name were 
not exacted until Edward IV.’s reign, 
x 473 \ such exactions were evidently 
made by Richard under other names. 

251. a] Most editors adopt the read¬ 
ing of the Folios. I prefer retaining 
that of the Quartos because in God's 
?iame seems to me more reasonable than 
of God's name . Now we know that the 
sound e in “ (h)e said” becomes “ a 
said ” ; the same sound is found in the 
word in ; before a consonant in be¬ 
comes V — c.g. i* faith—therefore the 
transition in God's, i' God's , a y God's , 
seems to me quite possible. 
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But basely yielded upon compromise 

ihat which his noble ancestors achieved with blows: 

zp A i?, re batb he c spent in peace than they in wars. 255 

E i a - rI ? f Wlltshire hath the realm in farm. 5 

North R n V bankru P t > h’ke a broken man. 

North. Reproach and dissolution hangeth over him. 

™ ss ‘ . ebath not money for these Irish wars, 

Mis burthenous taxations notwithstanding, 260 

? U L- y the robbin & of the banish’d duke. 

Worthy His noble kinsman : most degenerate king f 
But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 

Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm ; 

We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 265 

yet we strike not , but securely perish. 

Koss. We see the very wrack that we must suffer ; 

And unavoided is the danger now, 

For suffering so the causes of our wrack. 

North Not so ; even through the hollow eyes of death 270 
I spy life peering ; but I dare not say 
Mow near the tidings of our comfort is. 

z °' Nay, ^ us share thy thoughts, as thou dost ours. 
Noss.Be confident to speak, Northumberland : 

We three are but thyself; and, speaking so, 275 

Thy words are but as thoughts ; therefore, be bold. 

North. Then thus : I have from le Port Blanc, a bay 


258. hangeth over] hang o'er Hanrnei. 


o* 2 i 53 ‘3‘i_ ® etween x 389 and i 3 g6 
Kicnard had been keeping peace with 

France by means of oft-renewed truces 
and treaties. Upon his marriage to Isa¬ 
bella, daughter of Charles VI., a treaty 
was ratified for twenty-eight years, and 
it was found that Richard had sur¬ 
rendered Brest and Cherbourg to the 
French. * 

254. Probably a deliberate Alex¬ 
andrine, although Ff and Q 5 omit 
noble . 

258. hangeth over] Hanmer read 
o er , with dissolution as five syl¬ 
lables, thus apparently correcting the 
metre and the syntax. The line is, how¬ 
ever, quite possibly an Alexandrine, 
and a singular verb with two nomina- 
Uves each in the singular is often found 
in Elizabethan English—the verb being 
4 attracted ” by the number of the 
noun nearest to it. Other cases of 
apparent false concord may be ex¬ 


plained as survivals of dialectal forms 
of verbs; see Antony and Cleopatra , i. 
ii. 120, and note (this ed.). 

266. strike] furl. 

securely] in the Latin sense of the 
word, without a care, without taking 
precautions. 

267. wrack] The old spelling is here 
retained. Compare King yohn (this 
ed.), in. i. 92. 

268. unavoided is ] Pope read unavoid¬ 
able , but Shakespeare uses unavoided 
for 11 unavoidable ” in several cases. 
Compare Richard III . iv. iii. 217 : 
“ All unavoided is the doom of destiny/* 
272. tidings . . . is] Shakespeare 
sometimes treats this word as plural: 
Merry Wives of Windsor , iv. v. 5 7 } 

“ these tidings ” ; sometimes as singu¬ 
lar : •• The tidings comes ” ( King 

yohn , iv. ii. 115). 

277. le Port Blanc] so Cambridge 
edd. Le Port Blanc is near Tr^guier, 
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In Brittany, received intelligence 

That Harry Duke of Hereford, Rainold Lord Cobham, 

•4 . a • a a a 4 • 280 

That late broke from the Duke of Exeter, 

His brother, Archbishop late of Canterbury, 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, Sir John Ramston, 

Sir John Norbery, Sir Robert Waterton and Francis Quoint, 
All these well furnish’d by the Duke of Bretagne 285 
With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war, 

Are making hither with all due expedience 
And shortly mean to touch our northern shore : 

Perhaps they had ere this, but that they stay 

The first departing of the king for Ireland. 290 

If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke. 

Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing, 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown, 

Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt, 

And make high majesty look like itself, 295 


278. Brittany ] Britaine Q i ; Brittanie Qq 2, 3 ; Britanie Qq 4, 5, Ff 1. 2; 
Britain Ff 3, 4. 283. Ramston] Qq 1, 2, 3, 4 ; Rains ton Ff, Q 5. 284. 

Quoint ] Ff, Q 5 ; Coitus Qq i, 2, 3, 4. 293. broking ] Qq i, 2 ; broken Qci 3, 

4, 5 ; broaking Ff. 294. gilt ] Ff, Q 5; guilt Qq 1, 2, 3, 4. 


dep. Cdtes du Nord. The Quartos have 
le Port Blan, the Folios Port le Blan, 
and Holinshed le Porte Blanc. 

280. Nothing could be easier for the 
printer than to miss a name out of this 
catalogue, and this has evidently hap¬ 
pened, for Holinshed tells us of a son 
and heir of Richard the late Earl of 
Arundel, who “ broke from the Duke of 
Exeter,” not Rainold (or “ Reginalde ” 
or “ Reignold ”) Lord Cobham. His in 
“ His brother ” (line 282) also refers to 
Richard Earl of Arundel, and it is there¬ 
fore some mention of his son and him 
that has dropped out. Malone suggests 
reading for line 280 : “ The son of 
Richard, Earl of Arundel.” 

286. tall ] fine, brave. Compare 
Twelfth Night , 1. iii. 20: “He’s as 
tall a man as any’s in Illyria.” Often 
used of ships. Holinshed gives two 
differing accounts of Bolingbroke’s 
forces: (r) that of the text; (2) that 
which averred that Bolingbroke had 
only fifteen lances with him. 

287 expedience ] expedition. For 
a kindred word, compare expedient. 1. 
lv - 39 * supra. 

290. first] Not an adj. qual. depart¬ 


ing (treated as a noun) but really an 
adverb to be construed with the ver¬ 
bal idea contained in departing : 
44 They await until first (i.e. before their 
landing) the King shall have departed 
for Ireland.” 

292. Imp out ] piece out (A.S. im - 
pan , to graft) ; a technical term from 
falconry for “grafting” new feathers 
on a broken wing. Compare the mod. 
Welsh forms (derived from the Eng¬ 
lish) : Imp , a shoot, and Impio , to graft. 

293. broking] Shakespeare uses the 
term 44 broker ” contemptuously, e.g. 
Hamlet f r. iii. 127: 11 Do not believe 
his vows; for they are brokers'' and 
King John , 11. i. 568 :— 

44 that sly devil, 
That broker , that still breaks the 
pate of faith.” 

In this passage the same contempt is 
manitest; Richard had farmed the 
country out. 

294- gilt] No pun is intended in the 
spelling of the Quartos. This passage 
alone is sufficient evidence that the 
\.zvm gilt did not in Shakespeare's time 
bear merely the sense of superficial 
ornamentation. 
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Away with me in post to Ravenspurgh ; 

But if you faint, as fearing to do so, 

Stay and be secret, and myself will go. 

To horse, to horse! urge doubts to them that fear. 
WtUo. Hold out my horse, and I will first be there. 


SCENE II.— Windsor Castle. 


[ Exeunt . 


Enter QUEEN, BUSHY, and BAGOT. 

Bushy. Madam, your majesty is too much sad : 

You promised, when you parted with the king, 

To lay aside life-harming heaviness, 

And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

Queen. To please the king I did ; to please myself 5 

I cannot do it; yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief, 

Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard : yet again, methinks, 

Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, IO 

Is coming towards me, and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles : at some thing it grieves, 

More than with parting from my lord the king. 

Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, 

Which shows like grief itself, but is not so; 15 

(For sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 

Divides one thing entire to many objects ; 

Like perspectives, which, rightly gazed upon, 

Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry. 

Distinguish form : so your sweet majesty, 20 


296. post ] haste Ff 3, 4. 

SCEA’B 11. 

halfe-harming Qq 3, 4 ; sclfe-harming Ff X, 2, 5 * 


3. life-harming ] Qq 1, 2; 
self-harming Ff3, 4. 

296. Ravenspurgh ] In the time of 
Edward I. the most considerable port 
on the Humber (Clar. Edd.). No trace 
of it now exists, as it was swept away 
by encroachments of the sea, between 
1340 and 1350, and only the name re¬ 
mained when Bolingbroke la ded near 
its site just within Spurn Head. The 
more correct form of the name appears 
to be Ravenser Spurn. 

Sc BUB II. 

Windsor Castle ] Clar. Edd. 

5 - 13 - A case of “a kind of gain¬ 
giving as would perhaps trouble a 


woman ” ( Hamlet , v. ii. 226). 

15. shows . . . is] Singular verbs 
after a plural nominative owing to the 
influence of the relative (see Abbott s 
Shakespearian Grammar, § 247). Pope 
read shows . . . are. 

18-20. It is by no means ea6y to 
ascertain what Shakespeare means by 
perspective in any of the cases in which 
he uses the word. In Sonnet 24, line 
4, when speaking of the picture of h| s 
beloved drawn upon the table of his 
heart, he says: “And perspective it is 
best painter’s art.” Apparently the 
only satisfactory meaning here is the 
technical meaning of to-day: “In the 
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Looking awry upon your lord’s departure, 

Find shapes of grief, more than himself, to wail; 
Which, look’d on as it is, is naught but shadows 
Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious queen, 


matter of perspective the picture is 
accurately and artistically drawn.” In 
All 9 s Well that Ends Well , v. iii. 47, 
etc., we have an entirely different mean¬ 
ing. Bertram is answering the king’s 
question regarding Lafeu’s daughter :— 
14 Where the impression of mine eye 
infixing, 

Contempt his scornful perspective 
did lend me, 

Which warp’d the line of every 
other favour ; 

Scorn’d a fair colour, or express’d 
it stolen; 

Extended or contracted all propor¬ 
tions 

To a most hideous object.” 

Here evidently we are dealing with 
an optical instrument or toy which, 
when looked through, distorted and 
warped objects. A similar explanation 
may hold for Henry V. v. ii. 347, where 
the French king, in reply to Henry’s 
declaration that he 44 cannot see many 
a fair French city for one French maid 
that stands in my way,” says 44 Yes, my 
lord, you see them perspectively , the 
cities turned into a maid.” The same 
idea is present in the Duke’s phrase in 
Twelfth Night when he first sees Viola 
and Sebastian together. 44 A natural 
perspective , that is and is not!” (v. i. 
224). Here, however, the word per¬ 
spective is used for the sight seen and 
not for the instrument through which 
it is seen. The perspectives of Richard’s 
queen’s speech are evidently different. 
They are drawings or pictures which 
when gazed upon (not through) seem to 
be a meaningless jumble of lines, but 
which when looked at obliquely show 
their proper form. 41 Anamorphosis ” 
in the technical art of perspective is a 
recognised method of distorting draw¬ 
ings or pictures, by placing the eye at 
a certain point, in looking at a picture 
which had been 44 anamorphosed,” when 
the proper image may again be seen. 
The 41 anamorphoscope ” mentioned by 
Phin {Shakespeare Cyclopcedia % sub 
voce 44 perspective ”) is evidently an 
instrument based upon these principles. 
But the queen’s description more 
exactly fits another instrument or 
method of presenting images which may 


sometimes be found in use even now- 
a-days. It consists of a number of 
triangular glass prisms laid side by 
side with one of their faces upon a flat 
surface, the whole being about the size 
and shape of a medium-sized mirror. 
On looking straight at the device 
nothing but confusion can be seen, but 
from either of the sides words are 
visible, often a different set of words 
being shown by each side. A similar 
device explains the famous pictures at 
Gerards Bromley (see Clar. Edd. p. 
no). 44 At the right Honorable the 
Lord Gerards at Gerards Bromley, 
there are the pictures of Henry the 
Great of France and his queen, both 
upon the same indented board, which if 
beheld directly, you only perceive a 
confused piece of work ; but if obliquely, 
on one side you see the king’s and on 
the other the queen’s picture.” I 
possess a triple picture on this principle 
where one sees a Greuze-like lady on 
looking straight at it, a ship in full sail 
on looking from the left, and a basket 
of flowers on looking from the right. 
Compare Professor Case’s note, Antony 
and Cleopatra , ix. v. 116, 117 (this ed.). 
In connection with the cases quoted 
from Henry V . and Twelfth Night 
above, Professor Case points out quite 
correctly that the picture explanation 
might hold in both passages. No¬ 
where in Shakespeare do we find per¬ 
spective used unmistakably for telescope 
as in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Lover's 
Progress , iii. 6 :— 

44 Lies hide our sins like nets: like 
perspectives , 

They draw offences nearer still 
and greater.” 

Dryden (quoted in Ogilvie and Annan- 
dale. Imperial Diet.) :— 

“You hold the glass, but turn the 
perspective , 

And farther off the lessen’d object 
drive.” 

Vanbrugh’s Relapse , 1. iii. 147 : 44 Sure 
I look through the wrong end of the 
perspective ; for by my faith, an ’t please 
your honour, the broadest place I see 
in your face does not seem to me to 
be two inches diameter.” 

22. Find ] Pope read finds , but the 
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More than your lord’s departure weep not: more’s not 
se en; 25 

Or if it be, ’tis with false sorrow’s eye, 

Which for things true weeps things imaginary. 

Queen. It may be so ; but yet my inward soul 
Persuades me it is otherwise: howe’er it be, 

I cannot but be sad ; so heavy sad, 30 

As, though on thinking on no thought I think, 

Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 

Bushy. > Tis nothing but conceit, my gracious lady. 

Queen. 'Tis nothing less : conceit is still derived 

From some forefather grief; mine is not so, 35 

For nothing hath begot my something grief; 

Or something hath the nothing that I grieve: 

’Tis in reversion that I do possess ; 

But what it is, that is not yet known ; what 
I cannot name ; ’tis nameless woe, I wot. 40 

Enter GREEN. 


Green. God save your majesty ! and well met, gentlemen: 

I hope the king is not yet shipp’d for Ireland. 

Queen. Why hopest thou so? ’tis better hope he is ; 

For his designs crave haste, his haste good hope: 

Then wherefore dost thou hope he is not shipp’d ? 45 

Green. That he, our hope, might have retired his power, 

And driven into despair an enemy's hope. 

Who strongly hath set footing in this land : 

The banish’d Bolingbroke repeals himself, 

And with uplifted arms is safe arrived 5 ° 

At Ravenspurgh. 

Queen. Now God in heaven forbid ! 


plural is probably due to the influence 
of your in the previous line. 

3 i • on thinking ] Capell read in 
thinking; the meaning would still be 
the same. 

34. 'Tis nothing less ] Our modern 
idiom makes this equivalent to “ it is 
exactly (conceit) the meaning in the 
text is quite the reverse, i.e, nothing 
can be less conceit than this. 

conceit] fantasy. 

34-38. “ It is not conceit at all, for 
conceit is a result of some previous 
grief ; mine is not so, for this grief that 
I have has come of itself from nothing ; 
or, indeed some one else has the real 


cause of the grief which I feel and 
which I therefore possess, as it were, 
in reversion ." These fantastic subtleties 

are quite in keeping with Shakespeare s 

method throughout the whole play- 
Richard revels in them, as we shall sec 
later ; Gaunt’s use of them we have al¬ 
ready noticed, and York copies Gaunt. 
Pope could only stomach them as far 
as line 35, the rest of this speech he 
marked as spurious, along with lines 

31 and 32. # . 

34. still ] constantly, continually. 
See note on King John, H. *• 5 22 
(this ed.). 
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Green. Ah madam, ’tis too true: and that is worse, 

The Lord Northumberland, his son young Henrv Percy, 
The Lords of Ross, Beaumond, and Willoughby 
With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 55 

Bushy. Why have you not proclaim’d Northumberland 
And all the rest revolted faction traitors ? 

Green. We have: whereupon the Karl of Worcester 
Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship, 

And all the household servants fled with him 60 

To Bolingbroke. 

Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe, 

And Bolingbroke my sorrow’s dismal heir: 

Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy, 

And I, a gasping new-deliver’d mother, 65 

Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join’d. 

Bushy. Despair not, madam. 

Queen. Who shall hinder me? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope : he is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper back of death, 7 ° 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 

Which false hope lingers in extremity. 

Enter YORK. 

Green. Here comes the Duke of York. 

Queen. With signs of war about his aged neck ; 

53. son young] Q i ; young son the rest, with variations of spelling. 57. 

all the rest ] al the rest Q 1 ; the rest of the Qq 2, 3, 4, F 2, Q 5, (of that) F 3, 
F 4. revolted ] Qq t f 2, 5, Ff; revolting Qq 3, 4. 62. to] Q 1; of the rest. 


52. that] Demonstrative with the ac¬ 
companying relative M which ” omitted. 

5 6 -7*The difficulty here may be 
solved in two ways: (1) By following 
the lead of all the early texts except 
Q 1 in making faction direct object to 
proclaim'd and traitors complement to 
proclaim'd. (2) By keeping to Q 1 and 
treating revolted and faction as ad¬ 
jectives qualifying traitors (Abbott in 
his Shakespearian Grammar 9 § 22, 
quotes this phrase as revolted faction - 
traitors ). 

58. Scan either wher'pon , or treat it 
as a trisyllabic foot, and Wor-ces-ter , 
three syllables, as in 1 Henry IV. 1. iii. 
15:— 

#< Worcester get .thee gone; for I do 
see 


Danger and disobedience in thine 
eye. M 

60. fled] have or are fled. 

64. prodigy] monstrous or unnatural 
birth. 

7X. Who ] refers to death. 

dissolve the bands ] loosen the bonds ; 
see 1. i. 2, supra. 

72. lingers] transitive. 2 Henry IV. 
1. ii. 265 : “ Borrowing only lingers and 
lingers it out.” 

74. This evidently refers to the gor¬ 
get of his armour ; but it is not clear 
why this should be specially referred 
to, unless Shakespeare conceived of 
York as having a surcoat on over his 
armour, when the gorget would be the 
most obvious piece of armour showing 
on the upper part of the body. 
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75 


II 


8o 


85 


THE TRAGEDY OF 

O, full of careful business are his looks s 
Uncle, for God’s sake, speak comfortable words. 

York. Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts: 

Comfort’s in heaven ; and we are on the earth, 

Where nothing lives but crosses, cares and grief. 

Your husband, he is gone to save far off, 

Whilst others come to make him lose at home: 

Here am I left to underprop his land, 

Who, weak with age, cannot support myself: 

Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made; 

Now shall he try his friends that flatter’d him. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord, your son was gone before I came. 

York. He was ? Why, so ! go all which way it will! 

The nobles they are fled, the commons they are cold, 
And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford’s side. 

Sirrah, get thee to Plashy, to my sister Gloucester; 90 
Bid her send me presently a thousand pound : 

Hold, take my ring. 

Serv. My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordship. 

To-day, as I came by, I called there; 

But I shall grieve you to report the rest 95 

York. What is’t, knave ? 

Serv. An hour before I came, the duchess died. 

York. God for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes iMshing on this woeful land at once I 
I know not what to do : I would to God, l°° 

So my untruth had not provoked him to it, 

The king had cut off my head with my brother’s. 

What, are there no posts dispatch’d for Ireland? 


77. Omitted from Ff. yg. cares ] Q i ; care the rest. 
I > 2, 3, 4, F 1 ; comes his Ff 2, 3, 4, Q 5. 


75. careful] anxious. Dr. Herford 
points out that both careful and busi¬ 
ness had in Old and Middle English 
significations closely connected with 
worry and trouble. 

80. husband , he] Compare nobles they 
and commons they, line 88, infra , a 
pleonasm very commonly met with, due 
probably to the desire of emphasising 
the subject. 

103, etc. As it stands this speech is 
exceedingly irregular in its versification ; 
three explanations have been given of 
the irregularity: (1) That the text is 


84. comes the ] Qq 

faulty—thus giving an opening to a 
large number of emendations. (2) That 
Shakespeare wrote the seemingly ir¬ 
regular part in prose (Clar. and Cam. 
Edd.). (3) That Shakespeare was de¬ 
liberately aiming at a varied dramatic 
verse [Dr. Herford]. The first of these 
is the least likely. The second is 
hardly possible because f_ her * '? no 
other instance of prose in King John or 
in Richard II. The third is supported 
by Shakespeare’s use of half-lines m 
passages coloured by excitement. 
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How shall we do for money for these wars ? 

Come, sister,—cousin, I would say,—pray, pardon me. 105 
Go, fellow, get thee home, provide some carts 
And bring away the armour that is there. [Exit Servant. 
Gentlemen, will you go muster men? 

If I know how or which way to order these affairs 
Thus disorderly thrust into my hands, no 

Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen : 

Th’ one is my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; th’ other again 
Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrong’d, 

Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right. 115 

Well, somewhat we must do. Come, cousin, I ’ll 
Dispose of you. 

Gentlemen, go, muster up your men, 

And meet me presently at Berkeley. 

I should to Plashy too; 120 

But time will not permit: all is uneven, 

And everything is left at six and seven. 

[.Exeunt York and Queen. 

Bushy. The wind sits fair for news to go to Ireland, 

But none returns. For us to levy power 
Proportionable to the enemy 125 

Is all unpossible. 

Green. Besides, our nearness to the king in love 
Is near the hate of those love not the king. 

Bagot/ And that's the wavering commons: for their love 

/Lies in their purses, and whoso empties them I 30 

/By so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Bushy. Wherein the king stands generally condemn’d. 

Bagot. If judgement lie in them, then so do we, 

Because we ever have been near the king. 


123. to Ireland] Ff, Q 5 ; for Ireland Qq 
2 . 3 , 4 ; impossible Ff, Q 5. 



2. 3 , 4 - 


126. impossible] Qq 1, 


disorderly thrust] So the Quart 
and Folios. Most editors folio 
Steevens [1793] in reading thus thru 
disorderly This certainly regularis 
the line ; but does the line want ree 
1 arising ? See previous note. 

p. “ 2 » « 3 - Th' one, th ’ other ] Tl 
folios and Quartos (except Q 5, whi< 
rends the other) indicate the elisior 
without such indication it is difficult 
hrst glance to see that the lines we 


evidently accepted as regular by the 
earlier texts. 

122. six and seven ] proverbial for con- 
fusion. Compare North’s Plutarch, 
“ Life of Cato Utican”: “ Ca»sar . . _ 
gathering the rakehels and seditious 
persons together which sought to set 
all at six and seven, he did further 
encourage them.” 

133. so do we] referring to stand con¬ 
demned of the previous speech. 
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Green. Well, I will for refuge straight to Bristol castle, 135 
The Earl of Wiltshire is already there. 

Bushy. Thither will I with you ; for little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us, 

Except like curs to tear us all to pieces. 

Will you go along with us? 140 

Bagot. No; I will to Ireland to his majesty. 

Farewell: if heart’s presages be not vain, 

We three here part that ne’er shall meet again. 

Bushy. That’s as York thrives to beat back Bolingbroke. 
Green. Alas, poor duke! the task he undertakes 145 

Is numbering sands and drinking oceans dry: 

Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly. 

Farewell at once, for once, for all, and ever. 

Bushy. Well, we may meet again. 

Bagol. I fear me, never. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.— Wilds in Gloucestershire. 


Enter Bolingbroke and Northumberland, with Forces. 


Boling. How far is it, my lord, to Berkeley now? 

North. Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a stranger here in Gloucestershire: 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 

Draws out our miles, and makes them wearisome; 5 

And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 

But I bethink me what a weary way 

From Ravenspurgh to Cotswold will be found 

In Ross and Willoughby, wanting your company, 10 

Which, I protest, hath very much beguiled 

The tediousness and process of my travel: 

138. As arranged by Pope ; Will the hateful commons perform for us, Qq. W* 


Scene HI. 

9. Cotswold) Hanmer ; Cotshall Qq 1, 2, 3, 4 ; Cottshold Ff, Q 5 * 


Scene iii. 

5 - Draws . . . makes] '• These wild 
hills and rough ways blend, as it were, 
into one idea in the speaker’s mind, 
and he proceeds as if he had said 
‘ journeying over these hills and ways f ” 
(Clar. Hdd.). There seems to be no 
doubt that we are not dealing with a 
misprint, for Q i has draives . But see 
Professor Case’s notes on x. iv. 21 and 


iv. xiv. 76, 77, in Antony and Cleopatra 
(this ed.) for a different explanation. 
See also ir. i. 258, supra . 

7. delectable] d£Iect£ble. 

12. tediousness and process] 

• tedious process * ” [Dr. Herford]. 
process is often used by Shakespear 
indicate something which needs a g 
time in the performance. Compare 

Richard III. iv. iv. 253 •— 
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But theirs is sweetened with the hope to have 
The present benefit which I possess ; 

And hope to joy is little less in joy I 5 

Than hope enjoy’d : by this the weary lords 
Shall make their way seem short, as mine hath done 
By sight of what I have, your noble company. 

Boling. Of much less value is my company 

Than your good words. But who comes here ? 20 

Enter HENRY PERCY. 


North. It is my son, young Harry Percy, 

Sent from my brother Worcester, whencesoever. 

Harry, how fares your uncle? 

Percy. I had thought, my lord, to have learn’d his health of you. 
North. Why, is he not with the queen? 25 

Percy. No, my good lord ; he hath forsook the court, 

Broken his staff of office and dispersed 
The household of the king. 

North. What was his reason ? 

He was not so resolved when last we spake together. 


Percy. Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor. 
But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurgh, 

To offer service to the Duke of Hereford, 

And sent me over by Berkeley, to discover 
What power the Duke of York had levied there; 
Then with directions to repair to Ravenspurgh. 
North. Have you forgot the Duke of Hereford, boy? 
Percy No, my good lord, for that is not forgot 

Which ne’er I did remember: to my knowledge, 

I never in my life did look on him. 

North. Then learn to know him now ; this is the duke. 
erc y- My gracious lord, I tender you my service, 
buch as it is, being tender, raw and young; 

Which elder days shall ripen and confirm 
lo more approved service and desert. 


30 


35 


40 


brief, lest that the process of 
thy kindness 

Last longer telling than thy kind¬ 
ness date.” 

15-*6. Anticipation is nearly as 
pleasant as realisation. 


20, etc. For the irregularity in th< 
v erse see note on 11. li. ii. 103, etc., supra 

t . ender ] Shakespeare puns on 
this word again in Han let, r. %. xo 7 : 

l ender yourself more dearly ; Or . 

4 


you II tender me a fool.” Compare 
also Cymbeline, nr. iv. 11 :— 

“ Why tender'st thou that paper to 
me with 

A look un tender ? ” 

After this we can hardly agree with 
the Clar. Edd. when they say : “ Even 
bhakespeare could scarcely have meant 
a pun here.” 

44 . This dialogue is that referred to 
by Hotspur in 1 Henry IV. i. iii. 251 
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Boling. I thank thee, gentle Percy ; and be sure 45 

I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends; 

And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 

It shall be still thy true love’s recompense: 

My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus seals it. 50 
North. How far is it to Berkeley? and what stir 

Keeps good old York there with his men of war? 

Percy. There stands the castle, by yon tuft of trees, 

Mann’d with three hundred men, as I have heard; 

And in it are the Lords of York, Berkeley, and Seymour; 


None else of name and noble estimate. 

Enter ROSS and WILLOUGHBY. 

North. Here come the Lords of Ross and Willoughby, 
Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste. 

Boling. Welcome, my lords. I wot your love pursues 
A banish’d traitor : all my treasury 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which more enrich’d 
Shall be your love and labour's recompense. 

Ross. Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord. 
Willo. And far surmounts our labour to attain it. 

Boling. Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor; 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years. 

Stands for my bounty. But who comes here? 

Enter BERKELEY. 

North. It is my Lord of Berkeley, as I guess. 

Berk. My Lord of Hereford, my message is to you. 
Boling. My lord, my answer is—to Lancaster; 

And I am come to seek that name in England ; 

And I must find that title in your tongue, 

Before I make reply to aught you say. 

Berk. Mistake me not, my lord ; ’tis not my meaning 
To raze one title of your honour out: 

“ Why, what a candy deal of gible favours. Compare Lttcrece 
courtesy 

This fawning greyhound then did 
proffer me ! 

Look, ‘ when his infant fortune 
came to age,’ 

And ‘ gentle Harry Percy,’ and 
‘ kind cousin ’: 

O, the devil take such cozeners.” 

The term “ infant fortune ” is to be 
found in line 66, infra. 

61. unfelt] intangible, expressed in 
words only and not by means of tan- 


56 


60 


65 


70 


75 


828: 

“ O unfelt sore I crest-wounding pri¬ 
vate scar." Gould conjectured deep 
felt quite unnecessarily. 

which ] refers to treasury. , 

70. “ I answer only to the title 
Lancaster,” or possibly, as Malone 
suggests : 44 I answer that your m 
sage is not to Hereford but to 

Ca 7 5 e . r title-] Capell here conjectured 

tittle. Possibly a play on the words 
was intended. 
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To you, my lord, I come, what lord you will, 

From the most gracious regent of this land. 

The Duke of York, to know what pricks you on 
To take advantage of the absent time 

And fright our native peace with self-born arms. 80 


85 


90 


Enter YORK attended. 

Boling. I shall not need transport my words by you ; 

Here comes his grace in person. 

„ My noble uncle ! [Kneels. 

York. Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee, 

Whose duty is deceivable and false. 

Boling. My gracious uncle ! 

York. Tut, tut! 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle: 

I am no traitor’s uncle ; and that word “ grace ” 

In an ungracious mouth is but profane. 

Why have those banish’d and forbidden legs 
Dared once to touch a dust of England’s ground? 

But then more “ why?” why have they dared to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom. 

Frighting her pale-faced villages with war 
And ostentation of despised arms? 

Comest thou because the anointed king is hence ? 

Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind. 

And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 

Were I but now the lord of such hot youth 

As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself ioo 

r'Vcnt e o£° US "ITS!} S ° Q .. r editi ° nS Mentally dropped 

than why? Q q 2 ^\ But ’ * * ? P f “A then ™” ™hy ? Q i ; But more 

3. Q 5 ; ButiVre Men,why F \ * Q 4 J """ thtn why ' Ff *• 2 ’ 


95 


79 - absent time'] time of absent 
Compare such constructions as parti 
slander (i. iti. 241). 

8°. self-born] The reading of Ff 
The others read borne. Self-born 

S?“ n : c ? f ‘‘ home-sprung ” is a som 
what strained conception. Self-bon 

■ f lt f an be . made to bear the mea 

o Jn ^ ° rne m V vil war against om 
own country and so against one’s se 
—might do. 

nnS'J ec f iv . able l capable of deceivin 

cousin’’ ii. 35" i„f r r ) ! SCOmi ° nab 
07. A very common and apparent! 


homely idiom. Compare Romeo and 
Juliet, in. v. 153: “Thank me no 
thankings, nor proud me no prouds.” 

92. But . . . why?"] This reading 
ot the First Quarto seems sensible 
enough. “ But then I have to ask you 
more questions.” There are many 
suggested emendations, all unconvinc- 
mg. 

94. pale-faced] proleptic use; pale 
as a result of fright. 

95- despised] despicable. York’s 
realisation of his difficult position is re¬ 
flected in his choice of words. 

100. The Clar. Edd. point out that 
there is no historical authority for this 
statement. Possibly therefore it is an 
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Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men. 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French, 

O, then how quickly should this arm of mine, 

Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee 
And minister correction to thy fault! 

Boling. My gracious uncle, let me know my fault: 

On what condition stands it and wherein ? 

York. Even in condition of the worst degree, 

In gross rebellion and detested treason : 

Thou art a banish’d man, and here art come 
Before the expiration of thy time, 

In braving arms against thy sovereign. 

Boling. As I was banish’d, I was banish'd Hereford; 

But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 

And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye : 

You are my father, for methinks in you 
I see old Gaunt alive ; O, then, my father, 

Will you permit that I shall stand condemn d 
A wandering vagabond ; my rights and royalties 
Pluck’d from my arms perforce and given away 
To upstart unthrifts? Wherefore was I born? 

If that my cousin king be King of England, 

It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster. 

You have a son, Aumerle, my noble cousin ; 

Had you first died, and he been thus trod down. 

He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father. 

To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the bay. 

I am denied to sue my livery here, 

And yet my letters-patents give me leave : 

My father’s goods are all distrain’d and soldJ 


105 


no 


115 


120 


125 


130 


107. On] In Johnson conj. 

echo of Nestor’s speech (Iliad, vii. 157) 
in which he recalls his youthful prow¬ 
ess. If this is so, Shakespeare would 
have found it in Hall’s translation 
(1581). 

107. “ On what quality of mine does 
my fault depend, and in what does it 
consist ? ” 

109. detected] detestable. Compare 
despised , line 95, supra. 

1x2. braving] brave as a noun meant 
defiance. Compare Kifig jfohn, v. ii. 
159: “There end thy brave 9 and turn 
thy face in peace.” Braving = defiant, 
as also in line 143, infra . 


3. King of] King in Q 1. 

14. for Lancaster] as Lancaster- 
mpare stage - directions m * 

hour's Lost, V. n. 549 - Fn 
*tard .for Pompeyand 564 - „ En 
Sir Nathaniel, for Alexander. 

:£ iJS3S] Compare 

■J 9 °rouse] a The metaphor is bom 
ruing. To rouse = to startle bom 

: lair or lurking place. hunted 

(he bay ] the last stand of the bu 

™ 9 %o. See notes on ... i. *o 2 - 2 ° 4 . 
>ra . 
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And these and all are all amiss employ’d. 

What would you have me do ? I am a subject, 

And I challenge law: attorneys are denied me; 

And therefore personally I lay my claim 135 

To my inheritance. of free descent. 

North. The noble duke hath been too much abused. 

Ross. It stands your grace upon to do him right. 

Willo. Base men by his endowments are made great. 

York. My lords of England, let me tell you this : 140 

I have had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs 
And labour’d all I could to do him right; 

But in this kind to come, in braving arms. 

Be his own carver and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrong, it may not be; 145 

And you that do abet him in this kind 
Cherish rebellion and are rebels all. 

North. The noble duke hath sworn his coming is 
But for his own ; and for the right of that 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid ; I 50 

And let him ne’er see joy that breaks that oath ! 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of these arms : 

I cannot mend it, I must needs confess. 

Because my power is weak and all ill left: 

But if I could, by Him that gave me life, 155 

I would attach you all and make you stoop 
Unto the sovereign mercy of the king ; 

But since I cannot, be it known to you 
I do remain as neuter. So, fare you well; 

Unless you please to enter in the castle 160 

And there repose you for this night. 

Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept: 

But we must win your grace to go with us 
To Bristol castle, which they say is held 
By Bushy, Bagot and their complices, 165 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 

Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away. 

York. It may be I will go with you : but yet I ’ll pause ; 


138. It stands your grace upon 1 It 
behoves your grace. Compare Richard 
III. iv. 11. 59 ;— 

44 It stands me much upon> 
To stop all hopes whose growth 
may damage me.” 

A not uncommon Elizabethan idiom. 
x 43 - braving ] see line 112, supra. 


154. ill left ] left (by the king) in a 
bad way. 

156. attach ] arrest. Compare Com - 
edy of Errors, iv. i. 72 :— 

14 Either consent to pay this sum for 
me 

Or I attach you by this officer.” 
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For I am loath to break our country’s laws. 

Nor friends nor foes, to me welcome you are: 
Things past redress are now with me past care. 

SCENE IV.— A Camp in Wales. 

Enter Salisbury and a Welsh Captain. 

Cap. My Lord of Salisbury, we have stay’d ten days, 
And hardly kept our countrymen together, 

And yet we hear no tidings from the king; 
Therefore we will disperse ourselves : farewell. 
Sal. Stay yet another day, thou trusty Welshman : 

The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. 

Cap. ’Tis thought the king is dead ; we will not stay. 
The bay-trees in our country are all wither’d. 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change; 
Rich men look sad and ruffians dance and leap. 
The one in fear to lose what they enjoy, 

The other to enjoy by rage and war: 

These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. 
Farewell : our countrymen are gone and fled, 

As well assured Richard their king is dead. 

Sal. Ah, Richard, with the eyes of heavy mind 
I see thy glory like a shooting star 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament. 

Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 
Witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest: 

Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes. 

And crossly to thy good all fortune goes. 

’ * * *• f * ^ 

Scene ir. 

15. or fall ] Q 1; omitted by others. 

Scene ir. 

24. crossly] adversely. 


170 
[ Exeunt\ 


5 

10 

15 

[Exit. 

20 

[Exit. 
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ACT III 


SCENE I.— Bristol. Before the castle. 


Enter Bolingbroke, York, Northumberland, Ross, Percy, 
Willoughby, with Bushy and Green, prisoners. 


Boling. Bring forth these men. 

Bushy and Green, I will not vex your souls— 

Since presently your souls must part your bodies— 

With too much urging your pernicious lives, 

For ’twere no charity ; yet, to wash your blood 5 

From off my hands, here in the view of men 
I will unfold some causes of your deaths. 

You have misled a prince, a royal king, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments. 

By you unhappied and disfigured clean : 10 

You have in manner with your sinful hours 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him. 

Broke the possession of a royal bed 

And stain’d the beauty of a fair queen’s cheeks 

With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs. 1 5 

Myself, a prince by fortune of my birth, 

Near to the king in blood, and near in love 
Till you did make him misinterpret me, 

Have stoop’d my neck under your injuries, 

And sigh’d my English breath in foreign clouds, 20 

Act iii. Scene i. 


7. deaths] death Qq 2, 3, 4. 


Scene i. 

3 - presently ] immediately. 
parf\ part from. The sole in¬ 
stance in Shakespeare of this transitive 
use. 

4 - urging] insisting upon. Compare 
“ Urge it ( i.e. insist upon it) no more 
my Lord Northumberland ” (iv. i. 271. 
tnfra). 

9 - A gentleman well endowed by 
birth and in his personal appearance. 

16) °* unha PP ied } Compare undeaf (u.\. 

66 


clean] completely. This idiom is 
at least as old as Alfred the Great. 
Compare his Preface to his translation 
of the Cura Pastoralis: “ Sw® clcrnc 
hlo wzes o)>feallenu on Angelcynne,” 
so clean was she (learning) fallen away 
among the English people. 

12. For Shakespeare’s treatment of 
the character of the queen, see Intro¬ 
duction. 

20. clouds] climes Long MS.; lands 
Cartwright conj. The conceit should 
not be tampered with. Compare Romeo 
and yuliet, I. i. 139 : — 
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Eating thej^itter bread of banishment; 

Whilst you~Tiave fed upon my signories, 

Dispark’d my parks and fell’d my forest woods, 

From my own windows torn my household coat, 

Razed out my imprese, leaving me no sign, 25 

Save men’s opinions and my living blood. 

To show the world I am a gentleman. 

This and much more, much more than twice all this, 
Condemns you to the death. See them deliver'd over 
To execution and the hand of death. 30 

Bushy. More welcome is the stroke of death to me 

Than Bolingbroke to England. Lords, farewell. 

Green. My comfort is that heaven will take our souls 
And plague injustice with the pains of hell. 

Boling. My lord Northumberland, see them dispatch’d. 35 
[.Exeunt Northumberland and others , with the prisoners. 
Uncle, you say the queen is at your house; 

For God’s sake, fairly let her be entreated : 

Tell her I send to her my kind commends; 

Take special care my greetings be deliver’d. 

York. A gentleman of mine I have dispatch’d 4 ° 

With letters of your love to her at large. 

Boling. Thanks, gentle uncle. Come, lords, away, 

To fight with Glendower and his complices : 

Awhile to work, and after holiday. [. Exeunt . 


32. Lords, farewell] Omitted Ff, Q 5 
4 ; Gltndourc Ff; Gcndoure Q 5. 

“With tears augmenting the fresh 
morning’s dew, 

Adding to clouds more clouds with 
his deep sighs." 

22. signories ] lordships, manors. 

Compare French seig?ieurie . 

23. Dispark'd] Technically a park is 
“a place of privilege for beasts of the 
chase,” it would therefore be enclosed. 
To 44 dispark ” means to throw open, 
to break down enclosure. 

24. Destroyed the stained-glass coat- 
of-arms in the windows. 

25. imprese'] from Italian impresa , a 
heraldic device so called from its being 
impressed or engraved upon a shield. 
This original sense might include a 
coat-of-arms, but in English it seems 10 
have been differentiated from that. See 
Camden’s 44 Kcmulns ” (p. 366 et seq.) 


43. Glendower] Glendor Qq 1, 2, 3> 


on Impresses. 44 An Impress (as the 
Italians call it) is a device in picture 
with his motto, or word bom by noble 
and learned parsonages (sic) to notine 
some particular conceit of their own. 
It may be interesting to note that he, 
44 King Richard the Second, whose 
untrained youth and yielding lenity 
hastened his fall, used commonly a 
white hart couch ant with a crown, ana 
chain about his neck. He also used 
a pescod branch, with the cods open, 
but the pease out, as it is upon uis 
robe in his monument at Westmin¬ 
ster.” . ... 

43. Glendower] The early texts (with 

the exception of Q 5 . 
obvious printer’s error) indicate ,. r 
pronunciation as a dissyllable, fol o 
ing the proper Welsh form, Glyndwr. 
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SCENE II.— The coast of Wales. A castle in viezu. 

Drums: fiourisk and colours. Enter KING RICHARD, the 
Bishop of Carlisle , AUMERLE, and Soldiers. 

K. Rick. Barkloughly castle call they this at hand ? 

Aum. Yea, my lord. How brooks your grace the air, 

After your late tossing on the breaking seas? ( 

K. Rich. Needs must I like it well: I weep for joy I 

To stand upon my kingdom once again. 

Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 

Though rebels wound thee with their horses’ hoofs : 

As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 

So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, I io 

And do thee favours with my royal hands. 

Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth, 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense ; 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom. 

And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way, | 15 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies ; 

And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower, 

Guard it, 1 pray thee, with a lurking adder, / 20 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies. 

Scene it. 

n. favours'] Q 1 ; favour the rest. 


Scene it. 

X. Barkloughly ] This extraordinary 
torm seems to be due to a copyist’s or 
printer s error in Holinshed. Other con¬ 
temporary documents call it Hertlowli 
or Hertlow (Clar. Edd.). This again is 
probably an English attempt at Hardd- 
lech (mod. Harlech) castle. Grey’s con¬ 
jecture of Berkley is impossible. 

2. brooks] A.S. brucan, to enjoy. 
Here this original meaning and the 
more ordmary Shakespearian meaning 

bined t0 Cndure are apparently com- 

8. long-f>arted] This power of remov¬ 
ing adjectives, etc., from what we now 
consider their proper places is charac¬ 
teristic of the greater fluidity of Shake¬ 


spearian English. Compare such con¬ 
structions as “ tediousness and process ’ 
and “absent time” supra for similar 
principles at work. 

15. their] The change from his to 
their led Hanmer to read his in the 
second place. Vaughan conjectured 
the. But the early texts are unanimous 
and such changes are not uncommon. 

2r. double tongue] Compare Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream, n. ii. g : “Ye 
spotted snakes with double tongue." 
Richard seems more capable of manag¬ 
ing the armoury of Oberon than of 
England. 

mortal] deadly, as in the modern 
phrase, mortal wound. 

touch] wound. See note on King 
John, iv. i. 122 (this ed.). 
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Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords : 

This earth shall have a feeling and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 

Fear not, my lord : that Power that made you king 
Hath power to keep you king in spite of all. *" 
The means that heaven yields must be embraced, 
And not neglected; else, if heaven would, 

And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse. 

The proffer’d means of succour and redress. 


Aum. He means, my lord, that we are too remiss; 
Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security, 

Grows strong and great in substance and in power. 
K. Rich. Discomfortable cousin ! know’st thou not 


That when the searching eye of heaven is hid, 
Behind the globe, that lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen 
In murders and in outrage bloody here; 

But when from under this terrestrial ball 


25 


30 


35 


40 


He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being pluck’d from off their backs, 45 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves? 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 

Who all this while hath revell’d in the night, 

Whilst we were wandering with the antipodes, 

Shall see us rising in our throne, the east, 5° 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But self-affrighted tremble at his sin. 


26. rebellion's] rebellions Qq X, 2’; rebellious Qq 3, 4, 5, Ff. 29. heaven 

yields ] Pope; heavens yield Qq 1, 2, 3, 4. 29-32. Omitted from Ff, Q 5. 4°* 

bloody ] bouldy Q 1 \ bloudy Q 2 ; bloodie Q 4 ; bloody Qq 3, 5, Ff. 49. Whilst 
- . . antipodes ] Omitted from Ff, Q 5. 


23. senseless conjuration ] my appeal 
to inanimate things. Cofijuration here 
in the sense in which the root is used in 
the phrase “ I conjure you to tell me,” 
not adjuration (a swearing by something 
or other) as the Clar. Edd. suggest; 
senseless = not possessed of senses; 
lines 24-5 are connected with this idea. 
The conjuration is “senseless ” enough 
in the modern sense of the word, but 
Richard does not mean to say so. 


34. security ] want of proper care or 
precaution. Compare n. i. 266, supra . 

36. Discomfortable ] See note on 11. 
iii. 84, supra . 

38. that] refers back, of course, to eye . 

40. bloody] Most editors adopt Dyce s 
reading (suggested by Collier) of boldly ; 
but the texts are against it, for bouldy 
of Q 1 is much less of an error for bloudy 
than for boldly; besides boldly is a 
much weaker reading. 
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Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm off from an anointed king ; 55 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord : 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

/ God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 60 

A glorious angel : then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. 

Enter SALISBURY. 

Welcome, my lord: how far off lies your power? 

Sal. Nor near nor farther off, my gracious lord, 

Than this weak arm : discomfort guides my tongue 65 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 

One day too late, I fear me, noble lord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth : 

O, call back yesterday, bid time return, 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men ! 70 

To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 

O’erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune and thy state : 

For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead. 

Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispersed and fled. 

Aunt. Comfort, my liege : why looks your grace so pale ! 75 

K. Rich. But now the blood of twenty thousand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 

And, till so much blood thither come again, 

Have I not reason to look pale and dead ? 

All souls that will be safe, fly from my side, 80 

For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 

Aunt. Comfort, my liege ; remember who you are. 

K. Rich. I had forgot myself: am I not king? 

Awake, thou coward majesty ! thou sleepest. 


84. coward ] Qq I, 2, 3, 4 ; sluggard Ff, Q 5. 


55 - balm ] the consecrated oil used 
in the anointing of a king. Compare 

3 H J,T y Yr 1 ' ,,K *• * 7 '• “Thy balm 
wash d off wherewith thou wast 

and ,V * 2 ° 7 . infra: 

With mine own tears I wash away 
my balm." J 

58. press'd] impressed, enlisted. 

59 - shrewd] originally “cursed” (see 

"?£ °? K , in e V. V. I4 , in this 

edition) ; hence mischievous, harmful, 
it can hardly mean “sharp’* as the 


Clar. Edd. indicate, for “ the air bites 
shrewdly ” of Hamlet does not neces¬ 
sarily mean “sharply.” 

64. near'] comparative, either a con¬ 
traction of nearer or a survival of the 
M.E. comp. nerre % O.E. nearra . 

76. But now] only a moment ago. 

79. dead] bloodless, colourless like 
the face of the dead. Compare Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream , in. ii. 57 : 44 So 
should a murderer look, so dead % so 
£rim.” 
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Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names? 85 
Arm, arm, my name! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. Look not to the ground. 

Ye favourites of a king : are we not high? 

High be our thoughts : I know my uncle York 
Hath power enough to serve our turn. But who comes 
here ? 90 

Enter SCROOP. 

Scroop. More health and happiness betide my liege 
Than can my care-tuned tongue deliver him! 

K. Rich. Mine ear is open and my heart prepared: 

The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold. 

Say, is my kingdom lost? why, 'twas my care; 95 

1 And what loss is it to be rid of care? 

• Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we ? 

Greater he shall not be ; if he serve God, 

We ’ll serve Him too and be his fellow so : 

Revolt our subjects? that we cannot mend ; 100 

They break their faith to God as well as us: 

Cry woe, destruction, ruin and decay ; 

The worst is death, and death will have his day. 

Scroop. Glad am I that your highness is so arm’d 

To bear the tidings of calamity. 105 

Like an unseasonable stormy day, 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores, 

As if the world were all dissolved to tears, 

So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright steel and hearts harder than steel. 
White-beards have arm’d their thin and hairless scalps 
Against thy majesty; boys, with women’s voices, 

Strive to speak big and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown: ir 5 

Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state ; 


103. death . . . day ] probably pro- 
verbial. 

H2. WJiitc-beards ] old white-bearded 
men. 

thin and hairless scalps ] thin , of 
course, qualifies 44 hair,” supplied from 
hairless , and the phrase means scalps 
having little hair or none. Compare 
note on lo 7 ig-parted y nr. ii. 8, supra . 

114. female'] small, delicate. 

116. beadsmen] pensioners, who were 


bound to pray (A.S. biddan) for their 
benefactor. 

117. double-fatal yew] The leaves 
of the yew are poisonous ; and its wood 
was the best for making bows. Since 
yew-trees had to be grown to supply 
the demand for weapons, they were 
planted in enclosures such as church¬ 
yards, where they could not be got at 
by cattle. 
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Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat: both^young and old rebel, 

And all goes worse than I have power to tell. 120 

K. Rich. Too well, too well thou tell’st a tale so ill. 

Where is the Earl of Wiltshire? where is Bagot? 

What is become of Bushy? where is Green? 

That they have let the dangerous enemy 

Measure our confines with such peaceful steps? 125 

If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it: 

I warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroke. 

Scroop. Peace have they made with him indeed, my lord. 

K. Rich. O villains, vipers, damn’d without redemption ! 

Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man ! 130 

Snakes, in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting my heart 1 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas ! 

Would they make peace? terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence 1 
Scroop. Sweet love, I see, changing his property, 135 

Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate : 

Again uncurse their souls; their peace is made 


xi8. manage] wield. Compare 2 
Henry IV., m. ii. 292: « Come, man¬ 
age me your caliver. So: very well.” 

bills] The bill was a formidable 
weapon used by English infantry down 
to the fifteenth century. It consisted of 
a long shaft to which was attached a 
steel head generally having a broad 
hook-shaped blade ; at the back and top 
of this blade sharp spikes projected. 
The “ guisarme,” “ partizan ” and “ hal¬ 
berd ” are closely related to the bill. 
The epithet rusty here used by Shake¬ 
speare may indicate that the distaff- 
women had brought out old disused 
weapons, for in Shakespeare’s time the 
bill had been given up as a regular 
weapon in the army but would still be 
found rusting in lumber-rooms. 

122. Bagot] The mention of Bagot 
here raises a difficulty, for in line 132 
below Richard speaks of “ three 
Judases” instead of four, and in line 
141 Aumerle asks “ Is Bushy, Green and 
the Earl of Wiltshire dead ? ” According 
to Holinshed, Bagot fled first to Chester 
and thence to Ireland. According to 
others he fled from Bristol. There 
seems to be little doubt that the text is 
genuine here in line 122. Richard has 
returned from Ireland knowing nothing 
of the events at home and he naturally 


asks after the four most prominent of 
his supporters or creatures, and it would 
be very extraordinary if he omitted 
Bagot. There is, therefore, no need to 
read with Theobald “ Where is he got ? ” 
for “ Where is Bagot ?*' even if a sense 
of humour did not forbid. Richard’s 
mention of three Judases can be de¬ 
fended by saying that his mind was 
concentrated upon the ingratitude of 
the three upstarts; but no adequate 
explanation can be given of Aumerle's 
speech and his omission of Bagot. 

127, 128. peace] This play upon the 
word appears in a more famous passage, 
Macbeth , iv. iii. 178:— 

"Macduff. The tyrant has not bat¬ 
tered at their peace ? 

Ross. No, they were well at peace 
when I did leave ’em,” 

—for they (Macduff’s wife and children) 
had been slain by Macbeth. 

133. Would] were they willing to? 
135. property] quality. Compare 
Antony and Cleopatra , 1. i. 58:— 

“ Sir, sometimes, when he is not 
Antony, 

He comes too short of that great 
property 

Which still should go with An¬ 
tony.” 
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With heads, and not with hands : t^g^e^jvh.om you 
Have felt the worst of death’s destroying wound, 
And lie full low, graved in the hollow ground. 
Aum. Is Bushy, Green and the Earl of Wiltshire dead ? 
Scroop. Ay, all of them at Bristol lost their heads. 

Aum. Where is the duke my father with his power? 

K. Rich. No matter where; of comfort no man speak: 
Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs ; 

Make dust our paper and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let ’s choose executors and talk of/yvills.: 

And yet not so, for what can we bequeath 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 

Our lands, our lives and all are Bolingbroke’s, 

And nothing can we call our own but death, 

And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For God’s sake, let, us.sit-upon the .ground 
«- And tell sad stories of the death of kings : 

, How some have been deposed; some slain in war; 
Some haunted.by the ghosts they have deposed ; 
Some poison’d by their wives ; some sleeping kill’d; 
All murder’d : for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits, 


curse 

140 


145 


150 


155 


160 


153 * model) See note on 1. ii. 28, 
supra, and compare III. iv. 42, v. i. 11, 
infra . Here the meaning is 44 mould” 
or 44 pattern.” 

156. sad stories of the death of lino’s] 
A favourite subject of the Middle Ages. 
Boccaccio's De Casibus Virorum Illus- 
trium is the most famous collection. 
Lydgate’s Falls of Princes was an 
adaptation of this which was further 
enlarged by Baldwin, Ferrers, Sackville 
and others, 1554-1610. It may be 
worthy of remark that the title page of 
the additional part added in 1554 read 
44 A memorial of suche Princes as since 
the tyme of King Richard the Seconde 
have been unfortunate in the Realme 
of England.” Shakespeare must have 
been familiar with this type of 44 tra¬ 
gedy ”—to give it the title it was 
known by. 

158. ghosts . . . deposed ] the ghosts 
[of those kings whom] they have de¬ 
posed. Not an unnatural ellipsis ; but 
some editors have suspected and 


emended the text. Pope read dispos¬ 
sess'd , which hardly improves matters, 
and S. Walker conjectured depriv'd , 
which is no better ; deposed had to go 
because it occurred in the previous line. 

16r. rounds ] encircles. Compare 
Richard III . iv. i. 60:— 

44 I would to God that the inclusive 
verge 

Of golden metal that must round 
my brow 

Were red-hot steel.” 

162-3. Antic Death claiming every¬ 
one from emperor to clown was the 
subject of the various mediaeval 
Dances Macabres . 44 Douce suggests 
that this image was suggested to 
Shakespeare by the seventh print of 
the Imagines Mortis (attributed to 
Holbein, but without authority). There 
a king is represented sitting on his 
throne, sword in hand, with courtiers 
round him, while from his crown rises 
a grinning skeleton ” (Clar. Edd.). 

162. antic] Shakespeare seems to 
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Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp, 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene. 

To monarchize, be fear’d and kill with looks, 165 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable, and humour’d thus 
Comes at the last and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and farewell king! 170 
Cover your heads and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence : throw away respect. 

Tradition, form and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, 175 

Taste grief, need friends : subjected thus, 

How can you say to me, I am a king ? 

CarJ My lord , wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes, 

But , presently prevent the ways to wail. 

To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 180 

Gives in your weakness strength unto your foe, 

And so your follies fight against yourself. 

•^ e£ * r > ar *d be slain ; no worse can. come to fight: 

fight an d die is death destroying death ; 

Where fearing dying pays death servile breath. 185 


178. sit . . . woes) Qq 1, 2, 3, 4; wail their present woes Ff, Q 5. 


use this word to express either amusin 
or objectionable ridiculousness. 

163. Scoffing] used transitively wher 
we should say scoffing at. 

164. a breath ] a breathing spact 
compare Lucrece , 212: 44 A dream, 
breath , a froth of fleeting joy.” 

166. self . . . conceit J A reasonabl 
meaning can be made out if we tak 
the words as they stand, but it is moi 
m keeping with Shakespearian usag 
to understand them to be equivalent t 

™‘VJ l/ \ COnCeit - Conceit in both cast 
would of course have its usual Eliz: 
bethan meaning of fantasy. Compai 
n. 11. 33-4, supra . v 

^w^° m u pa f e Hamle !”• i- 76: - 

mak hC h,mself m 'g ht his quiett 

With a bare bodkin.” 

x 75 - 6 . It is just possible that ti 
, W l r , e de hberately intended 

cested h b v" .7 he emenda tion sr 
fnd ^ Vau e han seems the likeli 
and most attractive :_ 


u I live with bread like you. like you 
feel want, 

Taste grief, need friends —like vou ; 
sublet d thus,” etc. 

That of S. Walker is bold and qu'te 
possible:— 

14 I live with bread like you, feel 
want, taste grief, 

Need friends, fear enemies; sub¬ 
jected thus,” etc. 

176. subjected ] made a subject of. 
x 79 * presently J immediately, as in 
ill. i. 3, supra. 

183-5. Grant that you fear and are 
slain ; no worse would have happened 
to you had you fought; to die fighting 
is to die triumphing over death ; to die 
fearing is to die like a slave to death. 

185. Where ] whereas. Compare 
Love's Labour's Lost 9 11. i. 103 :— 

41 Were my lord so, his ignorance 
were wise, 

Where now his knowledge must 
prove ignorance.” 
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Aum. My father hath a power; inquire of him, 

And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K. Rich. Thou chidest me well : proud Bolingbroke, I 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 
This ague fit of fear is over-blown ; 

An easy task it is to win our own. 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power? 
Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour. 
Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day: 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 

I play the torturer, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken: 
Your uncle York is join’d with Bolingbroke, 

And all your northern castles yielded up, 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party. 

K. Rich. Thou hast said enough. 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 


come 

190 


195 


200 


[To Aumerle. 

Of that sweet way I was in to despair! 205 

What say you now? what comfort have we now? 

By heaven, I ’ll hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more. 

Go to Flint castle : there I ’ll pine away ; 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey. 210 

T. hat power I have, discharge; and let them go 
To ear the land that hath some hope to grow, 

For I have none : let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum. My liege, one word. 

K. Rich. He does me double wrong 215 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Discharge my followers: let them hence awa/, 

FYom Richard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day. 

f Exeunt. 


203. party] Qq I, 2, 

212. To car] to plough. M.E. ercn f 
O.E. erian f from a root, present in 
nearly all so-called Aryan languages— 
the word 44 Aryan ” itself probably con¬ 
taining it. 

hath] Delius suggests have ; but 


3 f 4 ; /action Ff, Q 5. 

surely the sense is 41 let them go to 
plough land that is likely to repay the 
trouble 99 ; 44 that ” referring to “ land 
and not to 44 them,” otherwise “for I 
have none " becomes difficult to account 
for. 
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SCENE III.— Wales. Before Flint castle. 

Enter , "with drum and colours , BOLINGBROKE, YORK, 
Northumberland, Attendants, and forces. 


Boling. So that by this intelligence we learn 

The Welshmen are dispersed ; and Salisbury 
Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed 
With some few private friends upon this coast. 

North. The news is very fair and good, my lord : 5 

Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. 

York. It would beseem the Lord Northumberland 
To say “ King Richard ” : alack the heavy day 
When such a sacred king should hide his head. 

North. Your grace mistakes ; only to be brief, io 

Left I his title out. 

York. The time hath been. 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 
Have been so brief with you, to shorten you, 

For taking so the head, your whole head’s length. 

Boling. Mistake not, uncle, further than you should. I 5 

York. Take not, good cousin, further than you should. 

Lest you mistake the heavens are o’er our heads. 

Boling. I know it, uncle, and oppose not myself 
Against their will. But who comes here? 


Enter PERCY. 

Welcome, Harry : what, will not this castle yield? 20 
Percy. The castle royally is mann’d, my lord, 

Against thy entrance. 

Boling. R oya 11 y ! 

Why, it contains no king? 

Percy. Yes, my good lord, 

It doth contain a king ; King Richard lies 25 

Within the limits of yon lime and stone : / 

And with him are the Lord Aumerle, Lord Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence ; who, I cannot learn. 

North. O, belike it is the Bishop of Carlisle. 30 

Boling. Noble lords, 

Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle; 

ScE.VE III. 

12. Would you-] Qq i, 2 , 5, Ff ; Should you Qq 3, 4. 

Scene m. same fine metaphor is found in the al- 

*2. rude . most contemporary King John, 11. i. 

• rude ribs] stubborn walls. This 384: “The flinty rife* of this con- 
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Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parle 
Infoliis ruin’d ears, and thus deliver: 

‘ co-* Henry Bolingbroke 35 

On both his knees doth kiss King Richard’s hand 
\^\ \ And sends allegiance and true faith of heart 
*' ' To his most royal person ; hither come 

Even at his feet to lay my arms and power, 

Provided that my banishment repeal’d 40 

And lands restored again be freely granted: 

If not, I ’ll use the advantage of my power 

And lay the summer’s dust with showers of blood 

Rain’d from the wounds of slaughter’d Englishmen : 

The which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 45 
It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of fair King Richard’s land, 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 

Go, signify as much, while here we march 
Upon the grassy carpet of this plain. 5 ° 

Let’s march without the noise of threatening drum, 

That from this castle’s tatter’d battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perused. 

* Methinks King Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thundering shock 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 

Be he the fire, I ’ll be the yielding water: 

The rage be his, whilst on the earth I rain 
My waters ; on the earth, and not on him. 

March on, and mark King Richard how he looks. 


55 


60 


33. parle] parlee Qq I, 2, 3, 4 ; parle Ff. Q 5. 
Qq 1,2; tattered Qq 3, 4. 56. shock'] Q I ; 

Ff 1, 2 ; smoak Ff 3, 4. 


52. tatter'd] Ff, Q 5 \ tottered 
smoke Q 2 ; smoake Qq 3 » 4 » 5 » 


temptuous city.’* Compare also the 
use of flinty ribs , v. v. 20, infra . 

34. deliver ] announce, proclaim. 

52. tatter'd] The words totter and 
tatter and their derivatives were evi¬ 
dently confused in Elizabethan Eng¬ 
lish. See note on King fohn, v. v. 7 
(this ed.). The exact meaning here 
seems to have escaped the critics; 
tatter'd is used in no contemptuous 
sense but as the exact equivalent for 
our modern “crenellated.” The article 


crenellated in Ogilvie and Annandale’s 
Imperial Dictionary puts this beyond 
question. “ Furnished with crenelles, 
as a parapet or breast-work ; em¬ 
battled ; indented ; notched ; speci¬ 
fically in architecture applied to a kino 
of embattled or indented mouldings. 
. . Dr. Herford’s quotation from 

Pierce Plowman's Crede, 753 » a , 
points in the same way: “ His teej? 
wi> toylinge of lejjer tatered as a 

sawe." 
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Parle without , and answer within. Then a flourish. 
Enter on the walls , KING RICHARD, the Bishop of 
Carlisle , Aumerle, Scroop, and Salisbury. 


i 


70 




See, see, King Richard doth himself appear, 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east. 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 65 

To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 

York. Yet l ooks he like a king: behold, his eye. 

As "bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth ‘f 

Controlling, majesty : alack, alack, for woe, 

TRat anyjiarm should stain so fair a show ! 

K. Rich. We are amazed ; and thus long have we stood 

To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, [To North. 
Because we thought ourself thy lawful king : 

And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 75 

To pay their awful duty to our presence ? 

If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss’d us from our stewardship ; 

For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 

Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, 80 

Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 

And though you think that all, as you have done. 

Have torn their souls by turning them from us. 

And we are barren and bereft of friends ; 

Yet know, my master, God omnipotent, 85 

Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence ; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot. 

That lift your vassal hands against my head, 

'r n i?^ r ^ at ^ OI Y °f m y precious crown. 90 

ell Bolingbroke—for yond methinks he stand 
that every stride he makes upon my land 


is- 


9 1 - yond ] Ff, Q 5; yon Qq 1, 2, 3, 4. 


broL 7 ' ^ SS ' bly J not s P oken by Boli 
and W t SS ‘ gned to York by Ham 
and Warburton and to Percy by Dy 

o! 1 * firs *, ^ Quartos read “ B 
if;» * ' ' The ^ ol * os and Q 5 read 
speech'^ ^°" tinuation of Bolingbrot 
is no U mUSt be fitted th 

the cha"ge g rCaS ° n f ° r 


81. profane ] commit sacrilege. 

83. torn their souls ] “ Violated the 
integrity of their souls by treason ” 
(Dr. Herford). Possibly used much in 
the same way as we say “ torn in two 
by conflicting emotions. 
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Is dangerous treason: heJsLcomfiJtQ.open 
The purple testament of bleeding, war ; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 95 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 

Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. ioo 

North. The king of heaven forbid our lord the king 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 


Be rush’d upon! Thy thrice noble cousin 
Harry Bolingbroke doth humbly kiss thy hands; 
And by the honourable tomb he swears, 

That stands upon your royal grandsire’s bones, 
And by the royalties of both your bloods, 
Currents that spring from one most gracious head, 
And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt, 

And by the worth and honour of himself, 
Comprising all that may be sworn or said, 

His coming hither hath no further scope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees: 

Which on thy royal party granted once, 

His glittering arms he will commend to rust, 

His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 

This swears he, as he is a prince, is just; 

And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 

K. Rich. Northumberland, say thus the king returns: 
His noble cousin is right welcome hither; 

And all the number of his fair demands 


105 


110 


H5 


120 


Shall be accomplish’d without contradiction: 

With all the gracious utterance thou hast, 125 

Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends. 

We do debase ourselves, cousin, do we not, [7 o /Mine 


93-4. to open . . . war] to open a 
testament was a necessary preliminary 
to carrying it out, hence Richard’s 
meaning is that Bolingbroke has come to 
turn into actual reality the possibility of 
war for which they had been preparing. 

102. civil and uncivil ] civil, as in 
civil war ; uncivil, violent. 

112. scope ] intention. 

114. Enfranchisement ] the witn- 


xawal of his outlawry and his recogni- 

ion as a free subject. , 

115. on thy royal party] on your side 

S x k 26. g A« this point Northumboland 
javes the party of Richard to 
tie king’s answer to Bolingbroke- 

tie chief personages be n remembered. 

ave to be accommodated on the s g 
t this point. 
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To look so poorly and to speak so fair ? 

Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance to the traitor, and so die ? 130 

Aum. No, good my lord; let’s fight with gentle words, 

Till time lend friends and friends their helpful swords. 

K. Rick. O God, O God ! that e’er this tongue of mine, 

That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 135 

With words of sooth ! O that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser Than my name ! 

Or that I could forget what I have been, 

Or not remember what I must be now ! 

Swell’st thou, proud heart? I ’ll give thee scope to beat, 140 
Since foes have scope to beat both thee and me. 

Aum. Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke. 

K. Rich. What must the king do now ? must he submit ? 

The king shall do it: must he be deposed ? 

The king shall be contented : must he lose 145 

The name of king? a’ God’s name, let it go: 

I ’ll give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood, 150 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking-staff. 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints. 

And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave ; 

Or I ’ll be buried in the king’s highway, I 55 

Some way of common trade, where subjects’ feet 
/May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head ; 

I For on my heart they tread now whilst I live; 


And buried once, why not upon my head? 

Aumerle, thou weep’st, my tender-hearted cousin ! 

146. a ] a Qq x, 2, 3, 4 ; o’ Ff, Q 5. See note on 11. i. 251, supra. 


l6o 


.136. sooth} flattery, as if connected 
with soothe. Compare King John, in. 

. , Thou art perjured too, 

And soothest up greatness.” 

140-1. scope ] Here used apparently in 
tne sense nart v of 


Compare the lament of Constance, 
King John , ill. iv. 26, etc. 

156. trade ] Needlessly altered by 
Theobald on a suggestion of Warbur- 
ton’s to tread and followed by many 
editors. The old sense was t€ path ” ; 


opportunity. * P ermiss,on * partly of hence a beaten track, regular business. 


147 * set of beads ] a rosary. 
* 47 - 153 . These 


Compare M.E. trade , a tread, a step ; 
from A.S. tredan , to tread (Skeat). 


clauses one u* par ? 11 ?* Any alteration spoils the relationship 

of th?s n-rfod of i°v7S are ch ^cter,stic of the line to line 158. P 

01 mis period of Shakespeare’s method. 
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We ’ll make foul weather with despised tears; 

Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer corn, 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or shall we play the wantons with our woes, 

And make some pretty match with shedding tears? 165 
As thus, to drop them still upon one place, 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth ; and, therein laid,—there lies 
Two kinsmen digg’d their graves with weeping eyes. 
Would not this ill do well? Well, well, I see 170 

I talk but idly, and you laugh at me. 

Most mighty prince, my Lord Northumberland, 

What says King Bolingbroke? will his majesty 
Give Richard leave to live till Richard die? 

You make a leg, and Bolingbroke says ay. 175 

North. My lord, in the base court he doth attend 

To speak with you ; may it please you to come down. 

K. Rich. Down, down I come; like glistering Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 

In the base court ? Base court, where kings grow base, 180 
To come at traitors' calls and do them grace. 

In the base court ? Come down ? Down, court! down, king ! 
For nig ht-owls shriek where mounting-larkg. should sing. 

[.Exeunt from above. 

Boling. What says his majesty? 

North. Sorrow a ad-griejf pfjieart 

Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic man: . 185 

Yet he is come. 

Enter King Richard and his attendants below. 

Boling. Stand all apart, 


182. court? . • . down?] Capell; court • • . downe: Ff, Qq. 


162. lodge ] lay low. Compare 2 
Henry VI. nr. ii. 176: 44 Like to the 
summer’s corn by tempest lodged." 

166. still] continually. See note on 
King John f 11. i. 522 (this ed.). 

167. fretted] worn. A.S. fretan , to 
eat away. Compare Venus and Adonis , 
767 : 44 Foul-cankering rust the hidden 
treasure frets." 

168. there lies ] a singular verb is 
not uncommon after there in cases 
where we should now put the plural. 
Compare the French usage with 
il y a. 


168-9. there . . . eyes] Richard pro¬ 
poses this as an epitaph. 

175. make a leg] bow (to signify ac¬ 
quiescence). # 

176. base court] an adaptation of the 
French basse cour 9 the lower and outer 
court of a castle as distinguished from 
the cour d'honneur of the keep which 
was on a higher level. 

178. Phaeton] See Ovid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses* bk. ii. 

179. manage] control. Compare 1. 
iv. 39, supra. 

185. fondly] foolishly. M.E. fon f 
fonne , a fool. 


1 


I 
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And show fair duty to his majesty. [ He kneels dozvn. 

My gracious lord,— 

K. Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your princely knee 190 

To make the base eartlTproud with kissing it: 

Me^father had my heart might feel your love 
Than my unpleased eye see your courtesy. 

Up, cousin, up; your heart is up, I know, 

Thus high at least, although your knee be low. 195 

Boling. My gracious lord, I come but for mine own. 

K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all. 

Boling. So far be mine, my most redoubted lord. 

As my true service shall deserve your love. 

K. Rich. Well you deserve: they well deserve to have, 200 
That know the strong’st and surest way to get. 

Uncle, give me your hands: nay, dry your eyes; 

Tears show their love, but want their remedies. 

Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 

Though you are old enough to be my heir. 205 

What you will have, I '11 give, and willing too ; 

For do we must what force will have us do. 

Set on towards London, cousin, is it so ? 

Boling. Yea, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Then I must not say no. 

[. Flourish. Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— Langley. The Duke of York's garden. 


Enter the QUEEN and tzvo Ladies. 

Queen. What sport shall we devise here in this garden. 
To drive away the heavy thought of care ? 

Lady. Madam, we ’ll play at bowls. 

Queen. ’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 


192. Me rather ] There appear to have 
been three stages in the history of this 
construction : I. Two separate con¬ 
structions appear to have been used in 
middle English, (a) me were lever , 
where me is an ethic dative, and (b) I 
hadde lever. II. These phrases became 
mixed, producing the form Me hadde 
lever. III. The possibility of substitut- 
ing rather for lever in most cases led 
to its substitution here, thus giving Me 
had rather . & & 

. x 95- Thus high'] One of the many 
instances where a gesture is necessary 
to complete the meaning. Richard 
probably points to his own head. Com¬ 


pare the phrase in the quarrel between 

Brutus and Cassius, Julius Ccrsar , iv. 

... 

iii. 20 :— 

14 And 6ell the mighty space of our 
large honours 

For so much trash as may be 
grasped thus." 

203. want ] are wanting in, lack. 
Scene iv. 

4. rubs'] Any impediment to the 
course of a bowl was known as a rub ; 
compare a 44 rub of the green ” in 
modern golf and bowls. 
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5 


And that my fortune runs against the bias. 

Lady. Madam, we ’ll dance. 

Queen. My legs can keep no measure in delight, 

When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief: 
Therefore, no dancing, girl ; some other sport 
Lady. Madam, we ’ll tell tales. 

Queen. Of sorrow or of joy ? 

Lady. Of either, madam 

Queen. Of neither, girl: 

For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 

It doth remember me the more of sorrow; 

Or if of grief, being altogether had, 15 

It adds more sorrow to my want of joy: 

For what I have I need not to repeat; 

And what I want it boots not to complain. 

Lady. Madam, I '11 sing. 

Queen. 'Xis well that thou hast cause; 

But thou shouldst please me better, wouldst tbou weep. 
Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do you good. 21 

Queen. And I could sing, would weeping do me good. 

And never borrow any tear of thee. 

Knter a Gardener , and two Servants. 

But stay, here come the gardeners : 

Let's step into the shadow of these trees. 25 

My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 

They ’ll talk of state ; for every one doth so 
Against a change; woe is forerun with woe. 

[ Queen and Ladies retire. 

Gard. Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 


Scene iv. 

11. joy] Rowe (ed. 2) ; griefe Qq, Ff. 


5. bias ] the power of running out of 
the straight possessed by the bowl in 
virtue of its construction is known as 
the bias. 

7-8. measure ] In the first place the 
technical dancing term, compare i. iii. 
291, supra; in the second the word 
bears its ordinary meaning. 

15. being altogether had ] completely 
possessing me. 

22-3. Were my grief such that weep¬ 
ing would relieve me I should sing for 
joy and borrow no tear from you. This 
verbal subtlety in grief is much like that 
of Constance in King John. 


28. Against a change ] when a change 
is imminent. 

woe is forerun with woe ] calamity 
is heralded by calamity. 

29 et seq .] The gardener and the 
servant are treated in an entirely differ¬ 
ent manner from, say, the grave¬ 
diggers in Hamlet or people of their 
class in most of Shakespeare’s plays. 
They are here mere puppets used for 
the purpose of “ playing up to the 
Queen’s forebodings. 

2g. apricocks ] apricock from Portu¬ 
guese albricoque. The modern form 
“ apricot ” is lrom the French abrscot. 
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Which, like unruly children, make their sire j ‘ 30 

Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight : 

Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 

Go thou, and like an executioner, 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth: 35 

All must be even in our government. 

You thus employ’d, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds, which without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 

Serv. Why should we in the compass of a pale 40 

Keep law and form and due proportion, 

Showing, as in a model, our firm estate, 

When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds ; her fairest flowers choked up, 

Her fruit-trees all unpruned, her hedges ruin’d, 45 

Her knots disorder’d, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars ? 

Gard. Hold thy peace : 

He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d spring 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf: 

The weeds which his broad-spreading leaves did shelter, 5 o 
That seem’d in eating him to hold him up, 

Are pluck’d up root and all by Bolingbroke ; 

I mean the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

Serv. What, are they dead ? 

Gard. They are ; and Bolingbroke 

Hath seized the wasteful king. O, what pity is it 55 
That he had not so trimm’d and dress’d his land 
As we this garden ! We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees, 

Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, 

57 * a<J Capell ; We omitted Qq, Ff. 

All forms ultimately derive (after a 42. model] in its ordinary modern 
roundabout history, see Skeat) from sense. Compare 1. ii. 28, supra. 

Lat. prctcoquus { pracox ), early ripe. 46. knots] knot , a parterre or garden 

?2. supportance] Compare Twelfth plot (Nares and Halliwell). Used in 
r u*’ ,I1 ’ ' V * “Therefore draw, this sense also by Bacon and Milton, 

tor the sufportance of his vow.” 57. We at time] Many other attempts 

33 ‘ 5 - Compare with this Prospero’s have been made to cure the lapse of the 
To trash for over-topping” (Tempest, early texts. None is better than 
l. 11. or). Capell’s. 

40. pale] enclosure ; here the garden. 59. over-proud] Compare the modern 
Comedy of Errors, 11. i. 100 :—. term “ proud-f\e sh,” an excessive or 
But too unruly deer, he breaks the over-luxuriant development of granula- 

. . tion in wounds or ulcers. 

And feeds from home.” 
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With too much riches it confound itself: 

Had he done so to great and growing men, 

They might have lived to bear and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty : superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 

Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 

Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down. 

Serv. What, think you then the king shall be deposed? 

Gard. Depress’d he is already, and deposed 

’Tis doubt he will be : letters came last night 

To a dear friend of the good Duke of York’s, 70 

That tell black tidings. 

Queen. O, I am press’d to death through want of speaking! 

[i Coming forward. 

Thou, old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden, 

How dares thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleas¬ 
ing news ? 

What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee 75 

To make a second fall of cursed man? 

Why dost thou say King Richard is deposed ? 

Darest thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfall ? Say, where, when, and how, 
Camest thou by this ill tidings? speak, thou wretch. 80 
Gard. Pardon me, madam : little joy have I 

To breathe this news; yet what I say is true. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolingbroke : their fortunes both are weigh'd: 

In your lord’s scale is nothing but himself, 85 

And some few vanities that make him light; 

But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 

Besides himself, are all the English peers, 

And with that odds he weighs King Richard down. 

Post you to London, and you will find it so; 9 ° 

I speak no more than every one doth know. 


[act hi. 
60 


6c 


69. doubt ] Qq i, 2, 3, 4; doubted Ff, Q 5. 


60. confound] destroy. Compare 
Sonnet v. 6 :— 

44 For never-resting time leads sum¬ 
mer on 

To hideous winter and conjounds 
him there/* 

69. *Tis doubt] = *tis feared. Com¬ 
pare Passionate Pilgrim, 1 . 184: “ To 
descant on the doubts of my decay.” 

72. press'd to death] Pressing to death 


was the punishment of accused persons 
who refused to plead. It was known 
in French as la peine forte et dure, 
and consisted in laying heavier and 
heavier weights upon the chest (Clar. 
Edd.). 

75. suggested] Compare i- u 101 » 
supra. 

79. Divine] foretell, possibly by mys¬ 
terious means. 
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Queen. Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot, 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 

And am I last that knows it? O, thou think’st 
To serve me last, that I may longest keep 95 

Thy sorrow in my breast. Come, ladies, go, 

To meet at London London’s king in woe. 

What, was I born to this, that my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke ? 

I/Gardener, for telling me these news of woe, 100 

I Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow. 

[.Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 

Gard. Poor queen ! so that thy state might be no worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse. 

Here did she fall a tear ; here in this place 
I ’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace: 105 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 

[Exeunt. 


105. herb of grace ] probably so named you ; and here’s some tor me : we may 
because to rue = to repent. Compare call it herb-grace o’ Sundays.” 

Ophelia’s babblings to the Queen, 106. yittli] pity. 

Hamlet, iv. v. 181 : “There’s rue for 
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[act IV. 


ACT IV 


SCENE I.— Westminster Hall. 

Enter , as to tke Parliament , BOLINGBROKE, AUMERLE, 

Northumberland, Percy, Fitzwater, Surrey, 

the Bishop of Carlisle , the A bbot of Westminster , and 
another Lord , Herald , Officers , BAGOT. 

Boling. Call forth Bagot. 

Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind ; 

What thou dost know of noble Gloucester’s death ; 

Who wrought it with the king, and who performed 
The bloody office of his timeless end. 5 

Bagot. Then set before my face the Lord Aumerle. 

Boling. Cousin, stand forth, and look upon that man. 

Bagot. My Lord Aumerle, I know your daring tongue 
Scorns to unsay what once it hath deliver’d. 

In that dead time when Gloucester’s death was plotted, io 
I heard you say, “Is not my arm of length, 

That reacheth from the restful English court 
As far as Calais, to mine uncle’s head ? ” 

Amongst much other talk, that very time, 

I heard you say that you had rather refuse 1 5 

The offer of an hundred thousand crowns 


Act iv. Scene /. 


i f 2. The irregularities of these lines 
need no correcting. Compare 11. ii. 
103, supra. 

4. Who . . . king] who worked 
upon the king so that the murder was 
brought about : not 44 who joined with 
the king in effecting it” (Warwick ed.). 

5. timeless] untimely. Compare 
Richard III . 1. ii. 117:— 

44 the causer of the timeless deaths 
Of these PJantagenets.” 

10. dead time } probably referring to 
some dark and midnight meeting at 
which the details of the plot were ar¬ 
ranged ; hardly the longer period sug¬ 
gested by the Clar. Edd. f which i6 not 


supported by the context. Compare 
Hamlet , I. i. 65: “ Jump at this dead 
hour.” 

10-14. There is evidently some dis¬ 
crepancy here, for the plotting of 
Gloucester’s death takes place appar- 
ently during the time of Bolingbroke s 
banishment. Was Bolingbroke absent 
before on any occasion ? 

12. restful ] Explained by the Clar. 
Edd. as “ quiet, reposing, because it 
had no need to act, only to give orders^ 
This is hardly convincing. Vaughans 
suggestion of « jestful ” is no better. 1 
cannot help suspecting the text although 
no likely explanation offers itself. 

76 
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Than Bolingbroke’s return to England; 

Adding withal, how blest this land would be 
In this your cousin’s death. 

Aunt. Princes and noble lords, 

What answer shall I make to this base man? 20 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars. 

On equal terms to give him chastisement? 

Either I must, or have mine honour soil’d 
With the attainder of his slanderous lips. 

There is my gage, the manual seal of death, 25 

That marks thee out for hell: I say, thou liest, 

And will maintain what thou hast said is false 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword. 

Boling . Bagot, forbear ; thou shalt not take it up. 30 

Aum. Excepting one, I would he were the best 
In all this presence that hath moved me so. 

Fitz. If that thy valour stand on sympathy, 

There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine : 

By that fair sun which shows me where thou stand’st, 35 
I heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spakest it. 

That thou wert cause of noble Gloucester’s death. 

If thou deny’st it twenty times, thou liest ; 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 40 

Aunt. Thou darest not, coward, live to see that day. 

Fitz. Now, by my soul, I would it were this hour. 

Aum. Fitzwater, thou art damn’d to hell for this. 

Percy. Aumerle, thou liest ; his honour is as true 

In this appeal as thou art all unjust; 4 5 


J 7 - England] A trisyllable here. 
I here seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that combinations of consonants like gl , 
dr y were given the value of a syllable. 
Compare the two forms " alarum ” and 
“alarm”. 

, 2I# f air stars] Astrology declared 
. • s , tars in the ascendant at a 
child s birth had an influence upon his 
or tune. Hence it became easy to sub¬ 
stitute stars for the fortune or even for 
the rank to which man was called by 
fortune. Aumerle’s ‘-fair stars” have 
the latter sense. 

25 the manual . . . death ] Aumerle 
speaks of his gage metaphorically as a 
death-warrant. 


29. temper] substituted for polish ; 
presumably a carefully tempered sword 
would be well-finished and polished, 
and thus the two things would tend to 
be spoken of together. 

33. “ If your valour will only permit 
you to fight with an equal.” For 
sympathy in this sense, compare 
Othello , II. i. 232: “Loveliness in 
favour, sympathy in years, manners, 
and beauties.” 

40. rapier's point] Many critics have 
pointed out that the rapier even in 
1579 was a new kind of instrument. 
There are many such slight anachron¬ 
isms in Shakespeare, hardly worth our 
notice. 
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And that thou art so, there I throw my gage, 

To prove it on thee to the extremest point 
Of mortal breathing : seize it, if thou darest. 

Aum. An if I do not, may my hands rot off, 

And never brandish more revengeful steel 50 

Over the glittering helmet of my foe ! 

Another Lord. I task the earth to the like, forsworn Aumerle; 
And spur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be holloa’d in thy treacherous ear ' 

From sun to sun : there is my honour’s pawn ; 55 

Engage it to the trial, if thou darest. 

Aum. Who sets me else? by heaven, I ’ll throw at all: 

I have a thousand spirits in one breast, 

To answer twenty thousand such as you. 

Surrey. My Lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 60 

The very time Aumerle and you did talk. 

Fitz. 'Tis very true : you were in presence then; 

And you can witness with me this is true. 

Surrey. As false, by heaven, as heaven itself is true. 

Fitz. Surrey, thou liest. 

Surrey. Dishonourable boy! 65 

That lie shall lie so heavy on my sword, 

That it shall render vengeance and revenge, 

Till thou the lie-giver and that lie do lie 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s skull: 


Scene i. 

49. An if] Capell (conj.), followed by most editors; And if Qq, Ff. 52. 
task the earth to] Q i; take the earth to Qq 2, 3, 4 ; task thee to Capell; take 
thy oath to Johnson (conj.); task thy heart to Steevens (conj.): take oath to S. 
Walker (conj.); task thee with Vaughan (conj.); task thee here to Taylor 
(conj.) MS.; task thy breath to Herr (conj.). 


52. I task the earth to] Critics have 
found this difficult, but all their sug¬ 
gested emendations are less satisfactory 
than the reading of Q 1. Another 
lord flings down his gage, setting the 
earth the task of bearing it. This is 
quite in keeping with the high-flown 
terms of the various accusations and 
challenges. 

52-59. Omitted from Ff, Q 5. 

55. sun to jk«] from one day to 
another. The Quartos read from sinne 
to sinne; the reading adopted, which 
appears to carry conviction with it, is 
that of Capell. 

56. Engage it] make a gage of it. 

57. Who sets me] who challenges me ? 
Notice the gaming metaphor in sets 
and throw. 


65. boy] Fitzwater was at this time 
thirty-one, and Shakespeare has no 
dramatic reason for making Fitzwater 
out to be a youth ; therefore we must 
believe that boy here is merely an in¬ 
sult. Compare Coriolanus , v. vi. 113- 
117, where Coriolanus has been insulted 
in this way by Aufidius :— 

“ * Boy ! ’ false hound 1 

If you have writ your annals true, 
’tis there 

That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, 
I 

Flutter’d your Volscians in Corioli: 

Alone I did it! ‘ Boy 1 ’” 

67. vengeance and revenge] Probably 
not intended for two distinct things but 
used for emphasis or to imply thorough¬ 
ness. 
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In proof whereof, there is my honour’s pawn; 
Engage it to the trial, if thou darest. 

Fits. How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse 1 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 

I dare meet Surrey in a wilderness. 

And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies, 

And lies, and lies : there is my bond of faith. 

To tie thee to my strong correction. 

As I intend to thrive in this new world, 

Aumerle is guilty of my true appeal: 

Besides, 1 heard the banish’d Norfolk say. 

That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. 

Aum. Some honest Christian trust me with a gage. 

That Norfolk lies : here do I throw down this, 

If he may be repeal’d, to try his honour. 

Boling. These differences shall all rest under gage 
Till Norfolk be repeal’d: repeal’d he shall be, 

And, though mine enemy, restored again 

To all his lands and signories : when he’s return’d, 

Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 

Cdr. That honourable day shall ne’er be seen. 

Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 
ForJesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 

Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens ; 

And toil’d with works of war, retired himself 

To Italy ; and there at Venice gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long. 

Bohng Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead? 

Car. As surely as I live, my lord. 

° WCet P 6306 c °nduct his sweet soul to the bosom 

good old Abraham ! Lords appellants, 


70 


7 $ 


8o 


85 


90 


95 


ioo 


coIm kLi® ™ llderne *s) where no c 
part d thl P h u wounded > aid either, 
bVth C .° mbatant s. Compare M 
’ m - »v. 104 : “ And dare me 
the desert with thy sword.” See a 
*• '’ °3-6 f supra . 

BolTAgbroke”^ WOrU} thc ****** 

the 4 'flniH;^ m ‘7 g 'l.^ n0ther instance 
uidity of Elizabethan Englit 


Shakespeare again uses this verb in a 
causative sense in Julius Cetsar, in. i. 
201 : “ Weeping as fast as they stream 
forth thy blood.” 

96. toil'd ] tired, wearied ; the only 
instance in Shakespeare of this use. 
The Imperial Dictionary gives, sub voce, a 
quotation from Holland : •* The army was 
toil'd out, with cruell tempests.” The 
line might be more obviously clear in 
meaning if we read And, toil'd . . . 
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105 


Your differences shall all rest under gage 
Till we assign you to your days of trial. 

Enter YORK, attended. 

York. Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 

From pTume-pluclTd^Richard ; who with willing soul 
Adopts thee.heir, and his high sceptre yields • 

To the possession of thy royal hand : no 

Ascend his throne, descending now from him ; 

And long live Henry, fourth of that name ! 

Boling. In God’s name, I ’ll ascend the regal throne. 

Car. Marry, God forbid ! 

Worst in this royal presence may I speak, 1 1 5 

Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth. 

Would God that any in this noble presence 

Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of noble Richard ! then true noblesse would 

Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 120 

What subject can give sentence on his king ? 

And who sits here that is not Richard’s subject? 

Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear, 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them; 

And shall the figure of God’s majesty, I2 5 

His captain, steward, deputy elect, 

Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judged by subject and inferior breath, 

And he himself not present ? O, forfend it, God, 

That in a Christian climate souls refined I 3 ° 

Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed! 

I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 


112. fourth of that name] Qq I, 2, 
119. noblesse] Q 1 ; nobleness the rest. 
Qq I, 2, 3, 4. 129. forfend ] Qq 1, 2, 

112. Henry may be reckoned as three 
syllables (as it is undoubtedly in many 
other passages), or fourth may be 
reckoned as two. The latter alterna¬ 
tive gives a better rhythm. For fo-urth 
(2 sylls.), compare 2 Henry VI. 11. ii. 
55 (possibly not Shakespeare's, how¬ 
ever): “The fourth son: York claims 
it from the third,’* and see also note on 
line 17, supra . 

115-116. Carlisle declares himself to 
have least claim to speak either because 
of his inferiority in rank or because of 
his lack of oratorical skill ; but yet, in 
virtue of his office and being the only 


3, 4: of that name the fourth Ff, Q 5 - 
126. deputy elect ] Ff, Q 5 ; deputy , elec 
3, 4 ; forbid Ff, Q 5. 

lord spiritual present, it was more his 
duty than that of any one else to speak 
out the truth as it appeared to him. 

120. Learn\ teach. Compare tne 
modern vulgarism; also Henry V. m- 
vi. 74: “ They will learn yo^x by rote 
where services were done. 

124. apparent ] manifest. Comp 
King John, iv. ii. 93 : “ 11 is apparent 

foul play.” . _ r 

130. climate ] originally a region 
the sky; here roughly equivalent 
"country.” See note on King jonn, 
II. i. 344 (this ed.). 
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Stirr’d up by God, thus boldly for his k ra g. 

My Lord of Hereford here, whom you call king. 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford s king : 155 

And if you crown him, let me prophecy; 

The blood of English shall manure the grotmi 
And future ages groan for this fou! act; 

Peace shall go sleep with Turks and inndels. 

And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars z±z 

Shall kin with kin and kind with kind confound ; 

Disorder, horror, fear and mutiny 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 


Ihe held of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. 

O, if you raise this house against this house, 1^. r 

It will the woefullest division prove 
That ever fell upon this cursed earth. 

Prevent it, resist it, let it not be so, 

at .K S x t 7 C !; i ! d ’ chl,ds children, cry against you “ woe ! " 

North Well have you argued, sir; and, for your pains. 1 50 
capital treason we arrest you here. 

My Lord of Westminster, be it your charge 

1 o keep him safely till his day of trial 

n„r E 1 ! 356 ’ lords » to grant the commons’ suit’ 

B °% Fetch h “ he r Richard, that in common view ' , - - 

r sureties for your days of answer 

51 x 53 h ,„ d , ’ ■«. 

Give sorrow leave awhile io & tutor me^ 5 l6 5 


[Exit. 


1C0 


iv. I4 6o. again ’ “ 

“warR *ihon means “to destroy ” • 

of kinsmen, humaTb'" 8 ™^ by the aid 
human beings --l a n gS by the aid of 
Paraphrase | r “• 

obviously weak. g ^ cx P lanatl °n is 

rcad 8 wifh 0 po bly PrSjjJ 1 &ither <*) »o 

V , prevent, resist it, or 


IV; Pop n e’s V m h e t h b o b d 0tt ’ 5™* ’«’«* 

five, unless we alln * S tb ? more attrac- 
perhaps, that a dra^’ reas °nably 

effect P suspends l,c ° r - rl *etorical 

moment. P 8 the met »cal for a 
a Q—o. . and 
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To this submission. Yet I well remember 
The favours of these men : were they not mine? 

Did they not sometime cry “ all hail! ” to me? 

So Judas did to Christ: but he, in twelve, 170 

Found truth in all but one; I, in twelve thousand, none. 
God save the king ! Will no man say amen ? 

Am I both priest and clerk ? well then, amen. 

God save the king ! although I be not he; 

And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me. 175 

To do what service am I sent for hither ? 

York. To do that office of thine own good will 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer, 

The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. 180 

K. Rich. Give me the crown. Here, cousin, seize the crown; 
Here cousin ; 

On this side my hand, and on that side yours. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well 

That owes two buckets, filling one another, 185 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen and full of water: 

That bucket down and full of tears am I, 

Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 
Boling. I thought you had been willing to resign. 19 ° 

K. Rich. My crown I am ; but still my griefs are mine : 

You may my glories and my state depose, 

But not my griefs ; still am I king of those.\\ 

Boling. Part of your cares you give me with your crown. 

K. Rich. Your cares set up do not pluck my cares down. 195 


83. yours ] Qq 3, 4; thine Ff, Q 5. 


168. favours'] countenances. Possibly 
there is a suspicion of a play upon the 
other meaning, “ good opinions, pre¬ 
ferences.” Compare Twelfth Night, 
11. iv. 25 :— 

“ Orsino. . . - young though thou 
art, thine eye 

Hath stay’d upon some favour 
that it loves: 

Hath it not, boy ? 

Viola. A little, by your favour." 

169. sometime] once, at one time. 

181-2. Here, cousin . . . cousin;] The 

short line has, as usual, been emended 
into some sort of regularity, thus spoil¬ 
ing its dramatic significance. What 
undoubtedly happens is, that Boling- 


broke, unwilling to lend himself too for 
to what he would consider to be the 
ridiculous posings of Richard, hesitates 
to take hold of the crown at Richard s 
first invitation, and it is not until the 
latter’s impatient exclamation of " Were 
cousin ; ” that Bolingbroke puts his hand 
to the crown. 

185. owes] owns, possesses. bee 
note on King John, II. i. 2 4^ (this 

Cd * 95 - 9 . Bolingbroke’s use of the word 
care gives Richard the opportunity 01 
plaving with the word in its senses o 
trouble, worry, and of duty as in 14 car 
of office.” 
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My care is loss of care, by old care done; 

Your care is gain of care, by new care won : 

The cares I give, I have, though given away ; 
They tend the crown, yet still with me they stay. 
Boling. Are you contented to resign the crown ? 

K. Rich. Ay, no; no, ay ; for I must nothing be; 
Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. 

Now mark me, how I will undo myself: 

I give this heavy weight from off my head 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my heart; 

With mine own tears I wash away my balm. 

With mine own hands I give away my crown. 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release all duty’s rites: 

All pomp and majesty I do forswear; 

My manors, rents, revenues I forgo ; 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny: 

God pardon all oaths that are broke to me! 
r_ 0< ? keep all vows unbroke that swear to thee ! 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing grieved. 
And thou with all pleased, that hast all achieved ! 
Gong mayst thou live in Richard’s seat to sit, 

And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit! 

God save King Harry, unking’d Richard says, 

And send him many years of sunshine days ! 

What more remains ? 

North.. XT , 

^p, . rnore, but that you read 

inese accusations and these grievous crimes, 

^omnutted by your person and your followers 
Agamst the state and profit of this land : 

■that, by confessing them, the souls of men 

no 2 °no A /p T. ’r ° y 7 * 1 >' 

Oathes Ff r 3 2 o”* • F 4 ’ . 2IO> 

r * 2 » SJ 5 , dutious oaths Ff 3 

answer 2 'd^r,H nigmatic and involved 
•• I " a nd <* ^ v »‘ ng Upon the fact ‘hat 

and £ e nera]Iy ~S£L 

SESTSS 1 r 

too lone and WOu,d b <= 

difficulty. We L Pr ° UCtiVC ° f m ° re 

ever, that ThZ.? Y P ° ,nt out - how ‘ 

, mat rherefore no no = therefore 


200 


205 


210 


215 


220 


225 


Qq 3 . 4 ; J no; no, I: Ff i, 2, Q 5 ; / 
duty's rites] duties rites Qq 3, 4 ; dutious 
» 4 - 

no “ No M = therefore I must not say No. 
[See Appendix.] 

212. revenues] Accented on second 
syllable, as often in Shakespeare. 

215. that swear] A somewhatawkward 
construction. Equivalent either to 4 ‘ that 
are sworn ” or “ (of those) that swear.” 

226. by confessing them] The subject of 
confessing is “ you ” understood, not of 
course “ souls,” as it would be in accord¬ 
ance with modern grammatical usage. 
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May deem that you are worthily deposed. 

K. Rich. Must I do so ? and must I ravel out 

My weaved-up folly? Gentle Northumberland, 

If thy offences were upon record, 230 

Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop 
To read a lecture of them ? If thou wouldst, 

There shouldst thou find one heinous article, 

Containing the deposing of a king 

And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, 235 

Mark’d with a blot, damn’d in the book of heaven: 

Nay, all of you that stand and look upon, 

Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself, 

Though some of you with Pilate wash your hands, 
Showing an outward pity ; yet you Pilates 240 

Have here deliver’d me to my sour cross, 

And water cannot wash away your sin. 

North. My lord, dispatch ; read o’er these articles. 

K. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see: 

And yet salt water blinds them not so much 245 

But they can see a sort of traitors here. 

Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest ; 

For I have given here my soul’s consent 

To undeck the pompous body of a king ; 250 

Made glory base and sovereignty a slave, 

Proud majesty a subject, state a peasant. 

North. My lord,— 

K. Rich. No lord of thine, thou haught insulting man, 

Nor no man’s lord ; I have no name, no title, 255 


229. folly ] Qq 3 » 4 ; folly es Ff, Q 5. 

230. record} Accented on second syl¬ 
lable, as in Hamlet, 1. v. 99 

“ I ’ll wipe away all trivial fond 
records." 

232. lecture ] “ to read a lecture ’’ meant 
to read aloud for the information or 
instruction of others. Compare As You 
Like It, in. ii. 365: “ I have heard him 
read many lectures against it.” 

232-3. wouldst, shouldst ] We should 
nowadays exactly transpose these two 
words. In Shakespeare’s time the well- 
marked distinction between their use 
that now obtains was non-existent. 
Compare in. iv. 20 and 11. iii. 103, supra. 

237. look upon ] Spite of the Folios 


237. upon ] Qq 3. 4 J upon me Ff, Q 5 * 

Shakespeare probably did not write 
look upon me. Compare Troilus and 
Cressida, v. vi. io : "He is my prize; 

I will not look upon." 

238. bait J A metaphor from bull or 
bear-baiting. Compare Midsummer 

Night's Dream, in. ii. 197 : — . . 

“ Have you with these contnvea 
To bait me with this foul deri¬ 
sion ? ” , 

246. sort} A company, a number, 
almost an “ assortment.” Compare 

Henry VI. in. ii. 277 :— 

«« Lord ambassador 

Sent from a sort of tinkers to the 

King.” 
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No, not that name was given me at the font. 

But ’tis usurp’d : alack the heavy day, 

That I have worn so many winters out, 

And know not now what name to call myself! 

O that I were a mockery king of snow, 260 

Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 

To melt myself away in water-drops ! 

Good king, great king, and yet not greatly good, 

An if my word be sterling yet in England, 

Let it command a mirror hither straight, 265 

That it may show me what a face I have, 

Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 

Boling. Go some of you and fetch a looking-glass. 

Ar , [Exit an Attendant. 

Read °’ er this paper while the glass doth come. 

K. Rick. Fiend, thou torment’st me ere I come to hell 1 

Arf‘ Urge it: no more > m y Lord Northumberland. 

North. The commons will not then be satisfied. 

K. Rick. They shall be satisfied : I '11 read enough, 

When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ, and that’s myself. 

Re-enter Attendant , zvitk a glass. 

S ive , me the glass ’ and therein will I read. 

o deeper wrinkles yet ? hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds? O flattering glass, 

JLJke to my followers in prosperity, 

Thou dost beguile me ! Was this face the face 


270 


275 


2 80 


201. Thou . . . , 

Mf 25 w 9, A !t u aS been pointed out < 
S arr,son in the Trans\ 
°/ h tbc New Shakespeare Socie 
1883) that this is in all probability 

Hnli S, °K l °t V 16 St0r y countenanced 

Sas no b t r t°h ke S SU PP° rters that Rich; 
of n ° ‘ :heso "o fthe Black Prince t 
of a canon of Bordeaux, and that 1 
name was not Richard but “ lehar 

/ , c A C ° ntCmP °J a 7 French chronic 
Rich Jr t e J a traUon “*nort 

;#? 35 * = 

the comm nd ^ ° f **** c oun?il and 
the commons of the Kingdom th 

Jehan of Bordeaux wL was n'am 


Omitted from Qq 3, 4. 

King Richart of England is judged and 
condemned to be confined in a royal 
prison.’ ” 

260-2. Assuredly an echo of the last 
speech of Marlowe’s Faustus :— 

“ O soul be changed to little water- 
drops. 

And fall into the ocean, ne’er be 
found! ” 

264. sterling ] Compare current , 1. iii. 
231, supra . 

269. while ] until. See 1. iii. 122 and 
note. 

271. Urge'} Compare III. i. 4, supra , 
and v. iv. 5, infra . 

281. etc. Another echo of Marlowe, 
Faustus to Shade of Helen :— 
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That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men ? was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? 

Was this the face that faced so many follies, 285 

And was at last out-faced by Bolingbroke? 

A brittle glory shineth in this face: 

As brittle as the glory is the face; 

~ ' [.Dashes the glass against the ground. 

For there it is, crack’d in a hundred shivers. 

Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport, 290 

How soon my sorrow hath destroy’d my face. 

Boling. The shadow of your sorrow hath destroy’d 
The shadow of your face. 

K. Rich. Say that again. 

The shadow of my sorrow ! ha ! let’s see : 

’Tis very true, my grief lies all within ; 295 

And these external manners of laments 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief, 

That swells with silence in the tortured soul ; 

There lies the substance: and I thank thee, king, 

For thy great bounty, that not only givest 300 

Me cause to wail, but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. I ’ll beg one boon, 

And then be gone and trouble you no more. 

Shall I obtain it ? 

Boling. Name it, fair cousin. 

K. Rich. “ Fair cousin ” ? I am greater than a king : 305 

For when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects ; being now a subject, 

I have a king here to my flatterer. 

Being so great, I have no need to beg. 

Boling. Yet ask. 3 10 

K. Rich. And shall I have? 

Boling. You shall. 

K. Rich. Then give me leave to go. 

Boling. Whither ? 

K. Rich. Whither you will, so I were from your sights. 315 

283-4. was . . . wink?] Omitted from Qq 3, 4. 285-go. Put in margin 

as spurious by Pope. 299. There . . . substance ] Omitted from Qq 3 » 4 - 

300. For . . . bounty] Omitted from Qq 3, 4. 304. Shall ...»*] Omitted 

from Qq 3, 4. 

“ Was this the face that launched a 315. sights] Pope and F 4 read 
thousand ships, sight, but Shakespearian usage justifies 

And burnt the topless towers of sights. Compare King Lear, iv. vn 
Ilium ? ” 35 
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Boling. Go, some of you convey him to the Tower. 

K. Rich. O, good ! convey ? conveyers are you all. 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. 

[.Exeunt King Rickard , some Lords , and a Guard. 
Boling. On Wednesday next we solemnly set down 

Our coronation : lords, prepare yourselves. 320 

[.Exeunt all except the Bishop of Carlisle , the 
Abbot of Westminster , and Aumerle. 
Abbot. A woeful pageant have we here beheld. 

Car. The woe ’s to come ; the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. 

Autn. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 

To rid the realm of this pernicious blot? 325 

Abbot. My lord, 

Before I freely speak my mind herein, 

You shall not only take the sacrament 

To bury mine intents, but also to effect 

Whatever I shall happen to devise. 330 

I see your brows are full of discontent, 

Your hearts of sorrow and your eyes of tears : 

Come home with me to supper ; and I 'll lay 
A plot shall show us all a merry day. \Exeunt. 


“ O you mighty gods I 
This world I do renounce, and in 
your sights 

Shake patiently my great affliction 

See also note on iv. ii. 167, in King 
John (this ed.). S 

316, 317. Convey had, in addition to 


its modern accepted meaning, the 
meaning of 11 steal/' The locus clas - 
sicus is the famous remark of Pistol, 
Merry Wives of Windsor , i. iii. 32:— 
“ Nym . The good humour is to 
steal at a minute's rest. 

Pist . Convey , the wise it call." 
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ACT V 


SCENE I. London. A street leading to the Tower. 

Enter Queen and Ladies. % 

Queen. This way the king will come ; this is the way 
To Julius Caesar’s ill-erected tower, 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doom’d a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke : 

Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 5 

Have any resting for her true king’s queen. 

Enter Richard and Guard. 

But soft, but see, or rather do not see, 

My fair rose wither : yet look up, behold. 

That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 

And wash him fresh again with true-love tears. 10 

Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand, 

Thou map of honour, thou King Richard’s tomb, 


Act v. 

2. Julius . . . tower ] The tradition 
was that the Tower of London was 
built by Julius Caesar. Stowe rejects 
the story, Shakespeare accepts it. Com¬ 
pare Richard III. m. i. 68 :— 

“ Prince. I do not like the Tower, 
of any place. 

Did Julius Ccesar build that place, 
my lord ? 

Buck. He did, my gracious lord, 
begin that place ; 

Which since succeeding ages have 
re-edified. 

Prince. Is it upon record, or else 
reported 

Successively from age to age, he 
built it ? 

Buck. Upon record, my gracious 
lord. 

Prince. But say, my lord, it were 
not register’d, 

Me thinks the truth should live 
from age to age, 


Scene i. 

As ’twere retail’d to all posterity, 
Even to the general all-ending 
day.” 

Compare also Gray’s Bard : “ Ye towers 
of Julius I London’s lasting shame.” 

ill-erected] not “ badly erected,” 
but erected for evil purposes, or perhaps 
under evil auspices. 

3. flint ] Compare ill. iii. 32, supra, 
and v. v. 20, infra. 

11-15- Addressed of course to King 
Richard. 

11. Ah, . . , stand] model here can 
only mean something equivalent to 
ground-plan, outline, outward shell, and 
hence ruin. Richard is compared by 
his queen to the empty ruin of once 
magnificent Troy. 

12. map of honour ] This continues 
the idea of the previous line, map = 
skeleton or outline. Shakespeare does 
not, however, always use the word in 
the same sense, and some justification 
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And not King Richard ; thou most beauteous inn. 

Why should hard-favour’d grief be lodged in thee, 

When triumph is become an alehouse guest ? 15 

K. Rich. Joinjiot with grief, fair woman, do not so. 

To make my end too sudden : learn, good soul. 

To think our former state a happy dream ; 

From which awaked, the truth of what we are 

Shows us but this : I am sworn brother, sweet, 20 

To grim Necessity, and he and I 

Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France 

And cloister thee in some religious house : 

Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown, 

Which our profane hours here have thrown down. 25 
Queen. What, is my Richard both in shape and mind 

Transform’d and weaken’d ? hath Bolingbroke deposed 
Thine intellect ? hath he been in thy heart ? 

The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, 

And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 30 

To be o’erpower’d ; and wilt thou, pupil-like, 


might be found for treating the phrase 
as 44 pattern of honour”; compare 
Lucrece, 1712:— 

41 The face, that map which deep 
impression bears 
Of hard misfortune ; 99 
but I incline more to the first inter¬ 
pretation. 

13. tun] A house of entertainment, 
hostel, lodging ; evidently, as appears 
both from the adjective beauteous and 
from the deliberate antithesis, a more 
desirable place than an alehouse. 


2 ° sworn brother ] An allusion 1 
the chivalric custom whereby knighi 
swore to share one another’s trials an 
rewards. “ So in the Conqueror 
expedition, Robert de Oily and Rog< 
de Ivery were fratres jurati ; an 
Kobert gave one of the honours he r t 

, his sworn brother Roger. 
[Mr. Whalley’s note on Henry V.11. 
I 3 *J 

23. cloister'] become a recluse. 
religious] in the technical sense 
nere a religious house = convent. 

Ff 2 r. thrOW ! l 1 So Qq 1, 2, 3, 4 ; stricke 
, ’ V 5 , and most editors. This seen: 
to me an undoubted case of emendatio 
by the Folios for the purpose of in 
provmg the rhythm. There seen 

I™ ro ?, m for dou bt that Shakcspear 
wrote < Arown (throwne Qq i, 2 , 3 

be hne scans—somewhat stiffly \v 


grant—if here is treated as a dissyll¬ 
able. 

28. hath . . . heart?] Compare the 
following notes: 44 The feebleness of 
this expression would lead us to suspect 
that the line is corrupt, and that some¬ 
thing of this sort occupied its place, 
dividing as in the early editions: 4 De¬ 
posed thine intellect, benumb’d thy 
heart ’ ” (Clar. Edd.). 44 A vigorous way 
of suggesting that Bolingbroke has 
penetrated not merely to Richard’s 
throne but to his heart, and expelled 
the 4 courage ’ of which the heart is 
the seat. The Clar. Edd. strangely 
suggested that the line is corrupt and 
that Shakespeare wrote • something of 
this sort: 44 Deposed thine intellect, 
benumb’d thy heart.’” The latter ex¬ 
pression, at least, he was incapable of 
writing ” (Dr. Herford, Warwick ed.). 
Our suffrage is with Dr. Herford. 

29-31. This again was probably sug¬ 
gested by Marlowe, Edzvard II. v. i. 
11 :— 

44 But when the imperial lion’s flesh 
is gor’d 

He rends and tears it with his 
wrathful paw, 

And, highly scorning that the 
lowly earth 

Should drink his blood, mounts up 
to the air: 

And so it fares with me. . * 
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Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, 

And fawn on rage with base humility. 

Which art a lion and a king of beasts ? 

K. Rick. A king of beasts, indeed ; if aught but beasts, 35 
I had been still a happy king of men. 

Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for France: 
Think I am dead, and that even here thou takest, 

As from my death-bed, thy last living leave. 

In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire 40 

With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid; 

And ere thou bid good night, to quit their griefs, 

Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds : 45 

For why, the senseless brands will sympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 

And in compassion weep the fire out; 

AnH'some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black, 

For the deposing of a rightful king. 5 ° 

Enter NORTHUMBERLAND and others. 

North. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is changed; 

You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. 

And, madam, there is order ta’en for you ; 

With all swift speed you must away to France. 

K. Rich. Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 55 

The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. 

The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin gathering head 
Shall break into corruption : thou shalt think, 

Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 60 

Scene 1. 

34. a king ] the king Q i. 42. betid ] Hanmer ; betidde Q 1 ; betide Qq 2, 

3 , 4 * 5 . Ff. 44 - tale]fall Ff, Q 5. 

There was much fantastic “ natural 
history " concerning the lion in Shake¬ 
speare’s time, and the beliefs mentioned 
above were commonly accepted. 

“ When the lion dieth he biteth the 
earth . . .” Bartholomew (Berthelet), 
bk. xviii. § 65. 

40-2. Compare “ A sad tale’s best 
for winter” ( Winter's Tale, II. i. 25); 
hence probably the title “ Winter's 
Tale." 

42. long ago betid] that happened 
long ago. Compare Cymbeline, iv. iii. 

40 : “ neither know I What is betid to 
Cloten.” 


43. to quit their griefs ] to requite (or 
perhaps to “cap”) their tales of woe. 
46. For why] because. 
sympathize] used transitively. Com¬ 
pare Lucrece , 1113 :— - 

«• True sorrow then is feelingly 
sufficed . . 

When with like semblance it is 
sympathized." 

53. there is order ta'en] arrangements 
have been made. Compare Othello, v. 

ii. 72:— . ,. , 

“No, his mouth is stopp <* • 

Honest I ago hath ta'en order 
for t.” 
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It is too little, helping him to all ; 

And he shall think that thou, which know’st the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 

Being ne’er so little urged, another way 

To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 65 

The love of wicked men converts to fear; 

That fear to hate, and hate turns one or both 
To worthy danger and deserved death. 

North. My guilt be on my head, and there an end. 

Take leave and part ; for you must part forthwith. 7 ° 
K. Rich. Doubly divorced ! Bad men, you violate 
A twofold marriage ; ’twixt my crown and me. 

And then betwixt me and my married wife. 

Let me unkiss the oath ’twixt thee and me ; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss ’twas made. 75 

Part us, Northumberland; I towards the north, 

Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime; 

My wife to France: from whence, set forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 

Sent back like Hallowmas or short’st of day. 80 

Queen. And must we be divided? must we part? 

K. Rich. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart from heart. 
Queen. Banish us both and send the king with me. ( j ?t .. i 
North. That were some love but little policy. 

Queen. Then whither he goes, thither let me go. 85 

K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make one woe. 

Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here ; 

Better far off, than near, be ne’er the near. 

Go, count thy way with sighs ; I mine with groans. 


80. Hallowmass] Malone; Hollowmass Qq, Ff. 


61. helping him to all ] Absolute 
phrase; real subject you understood. 
Compare iv. i. 226, supra. 

converts] changes. Compare 
Macbeth , iv. iii. 229 : “ Let grief Con¬ 
vert to anger.” 

bg. and there an end ] A common 
colloquial phrase often used by Shake- 
speare; equivalent to the modern 
there’s an end of it.” 

74* wwiisi] Richard thinks of the 
marriage compact as sealed by the 
iss which formed part of the ceremony, 
strictly, of course, unkiss is not on all 
Jours with such compounds as “ undo,” 
untie, ’ etc., which imply reversal of 
ne actlon J for Richard’s meaning is, 


let me unmake with a kiss the bargain 
previously made with a kiss. Compare 
“unbless,” Sonnet 3; “uncurse,” ill. 
ii. 137, supra , for similarly-formed 
compounds. 

77. pines ] O.E. pinian was transitive, 
but the intransitive use gradually sup¬ 
planted the other. 

80. Hallojvmass ] All Saints’ Day, 
November 1. In Shakespeare’s time 
November 1 was ten days nearer the 
shortest of day than it is now. 

88. Better be far from one another 
than near, if we are never the nearer 
(i.e. if we cannot meet). For near 
= nearer, compare ill. ii. 64, supra , and 
note. 
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Queen. So longest way shall have the longest moans. 90 

K. Rich. Twice for one step I ’ll groan, the way being short 
And piece the way out with a heavy heart. 

Come, come, in wooing sorrow let’s be brief, 

Since, wedding it, there is such length in grief: 

One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part; 

Thus give I mine, and thus take I thy heart. 

Queen. Give me mine own again ; ’twere no good part 
To take on me to keep and kill thy heart. 

So, now I have mine own again, be gone, 

That I may strive to kill it with a groan. 

K. Rich. We make woe wanton with this fond delay: 

Once more, adieu ; the rest let sorrow say. 

[ Exeunt . 

SCENE II.— The Duke 0/ York's palace. 

Enter YORK and his Duchess. 

Duch. My lord, you told me you would tell the rest. 

When weeping made you break the story off 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York. Where did I leave ? 

Duch. At that sad stop, my lord, 

Where rude misgovern’d hands from windows’ tops 5 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard’s head. 

York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 

Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know. 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 10 

Whilst all tongues cried “God save thee, Bolingbroke!” 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage, and that all the walls *5 

With painted imagery had said at once 


95 


100 


95. dumbly ] Q r, Ff 3, 4 ; dumbely Ff 1, 2 ; doubly Qq 2, 3, 4, 5. 


95. dumbly ] The texts are very curi¬ 
ously divided here, see note above. 

101. We . . . wanton ] Compare III. 
iii. 164, supra . 

fond ] Used undoubtedly with an 
eye to both its meanings, compare ill. 
ii. 9 and in. iii. 185, supra . York in v. 
ii. 95 and ioi, infra „ addresses the 
epithet to his wife in the more uncom¬ 
plimentary sense. 


Scene ii. 

4. Where did I leave ] Polonius 
makes the same exclamation when he 
loses the thread in instructing Rey¬ 
naldo. As Dr. Herford suggests, this 
forgetfulness may possibly be a mark of 
old age ; Shakespeare insists on York s 
age several times in the play. 

16. With painted imagery ] This 
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« Jesu preserve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke ! ” 

Whilst he, from the one side to the other turning, 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 

Bespake them thus : “ I thank you, countrymen : ” 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 

Duck. Alack, poor Richard ! where rode he the whilst ? 

York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on gentle Richard ; no man cried “ God save 
him ! ” 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 30 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off. 

His face still combating with tears and smiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience, 

That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel’d 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 35 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

But heaven hath a hand in these events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

To Bolingbroke are we sworn subjects now. 

Whose state and honour I for aye allow. 40 

Duck. Here comes my son Aumerle. 

York. Aumerle that was ; 

But that is lost for being Richard’s friend, 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now : 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth 

And lasting fealty to the new made king. 45 

Enter Aumerle. 

Duck. Welcome, my son : who are the violets now 

That strew the green lap of the new come spring ? 

Aunt. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care not: 


zo 


25 


phrase offers some difficulty. The Clar. 
Edd. treat the imagery as one of the 
things “ You would have thought ” to 
be there ; but it seems much better to 
treat the phrase as if it were in paren¬ 
thesis and read “ the walls [with (their) 
painted imagery] had said . . .” The 
reference can hardly be to arras or 
tapestry, for the figures in these were 
woven, not painted. Probably Malone 


is right when he says that “ Painted 
flags and cloths were hung in the 
streets in the pageants that were ex¬ 
hibited in Shakespeare’s time." 

38. An excellent instance of Shake¬ 
speare’s power of moulding the lan¬ 
guage to his will maugre accepted con¬ 
structions. The meaning is perfectly 
clear and the line needs no paraphrase ; 
its structure repays examination. 
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God knows I had as lief be none as one. 

York. Well, bear you well in this new spring of time, 50 

Lest you be cropp’d before you come to prime. 

What news from Oxford ? hold those justs and triumphs? 
Aunt. For aught I know, my lord, they do. 

York. You will be there, I know. 

Aum. If God prevent not, I purpose so. 55 

York. What seal is that, that hangs without thy bosom ? 

Yea, look’st thou pale ? let me see the writing. 

Aum. My Lord, 'tis nothing. 

Y° r k. No matter, then, who see it: 

I will be satisfied ; let me see the writing. 

Aum. I do beseech your grace to pardon me : 60 

It is a matter of small consequence. 

Which for some reasons I would not have seen. 

York. Which for some reasons, sir, I mean to see. 

I fear, I fear,— 

Duck. What should you fear ? 

'Tis nothing but some band, that he is enter’d into 6 5 
tor gay apparel 'gainst the triumph day. 

York. .Bound to himself! what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to? Wife, thou art a fool. 

Boy, let me see the writing. 

Aum. I do beseech you, pardon me; I may not show it. 7 ° 
York. I will be satisfied ; let me see it, I say. 

\He plucks it out of his bosom and reads it. 
Treason! foul treason ! Villain! traitor! slave! 

Duck. What is the matter, my lord ? 

York. Ho! who is within there? 

Enter a Servant. 

Saddle my horse. 

God for his mercy, what treachery is here! 75 

Duck. Why, what is it, my lord ? 

York. Give me my boots, I say; saddle my horse. 

[Exit Servant. 

Now, by mine honour, by my life, by my troth, 


Scene 11. 

65. band ] bond Ff, Q 5. 

52. triumphs ] Not merely triumphal will include all jars with triumphs, 
processions but public festivities, especi- mirth.” 

ally tournaments. Compare Two 65. band ] bond. See note on 1. i. 2 
Gentlemen of Verona , v. iv. 161 : “ We supra. 
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I will appeach the villain. 

Duck. What is the matter) 

York. Peace, foolish woman. 80 

Duck. I will not peace. What is the matter, Aumerle? 

Aunt. Good mother, be content; it is no more 
Than my poor life must answer. 

Duck. Thy life answer ! 

York. Bring me my boots : I will unto the king. 

Re-enter Servant with boots. 


Duck. Strike him, Aumerle. Poor boy, thou art amazed. 85 
Hence, villain ! never more come in my sight 
York. Give me my boots, I say. 

Duck. Why, York, what wilt thou do? 

Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own ? 

Have we more sons? or are we like to have? 90 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time? 

And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age, 

And rob me of a happy mother’s name? 

Is he not like thee? is he not thine own? 

York. Thou fond mad woman, 95 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy? 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 

And interchangeably set down their hands, 

To kill the king at Oxford. 

Duch. He shall be none ; 

We’ll keep him here : then what is that to him? 100 
York. Away, fond woman ! were he twenty times my son, 

I would appeach him. 

Duck. Hadst thou groan’d for him 

As I have done, thou wouldst be more pitiful. 

But now I know thy mind ; thou dost suspect 

That I have been disloyal to thy bed, 105 



Aumerle?] Qq 1, 2, 3, 4 ; sonne? Ff 1, 2, Q 5; son ? Ff 3, 4. 


79 - appeach] accuse, inform again* 
bee line 102, infra. 

.. d°' 8l ,\ Peace \ T he use of the wo 
cace 13 an exclamation calling f 
1 ence led to its treatment as a ver 
Compare King Lear , rv. vi. 10, 
wnen the thunder would not peace 
my bidding.” r 

85. amazed] bewildered. See note < 

f ,V - U * *37 (^is ed.), al 

*• 111. of, supra . 

_ 2 °* ^arl of Cambridge who a 
Pears in Henry V. is a son to York. 


91. teeming date ] period of child¬ 
bearing. A.S. ticman % to breed. 

98. interchangeably ] Compare Troi - 
lus and Cressida , hi. ii. 62 : “ Here's 
4 In witness whereof the parties inter¬ 
changeably."' The usage was for an 
indenture to be drawn up which was 
divided into as many parts as there were 
conspirators; each keeping one, and 
each attaching his signature to each 
part, so that every member at once gave 
security for his good faith to the rest, 
and received security for theirs to him. 
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And that he is a bastard, not thy son: 

Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that mind : 

He is as like thee as a man may be, 

Not like to me, or any of my kin. 

And yet I love him. 

York. Make way, unruly woman ! {Exit. 

Duck. After, Aumerle ! mount thee upon his horse; m 
Spur post, and get before him to the king, 

And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 

I ’ll not be long behind ; though I be old, 

I doubt not but to ride as fast as York : 115 

And never will I rise up from the ground 

Till Bolingbroke have pardon’d thee. Away, be gone! 

[. Exeunt . 


SCENE III.— Windsor Castle. 


Enter BOLINGBROKE, Percy, and other Lords. 

Boling. Can no man tell me of my unthrifty son ? 

’Tis full three months since I did see him last: 

If any plagiie hangover us, ’tis he. 

I would to God, my lords, he might be found : 

Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there, 

For there, they say, he daily doth frequent, 

With unrestrained loose companions, 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch, and rob our passengers; 

Which he, young wanton and effeminate boy, 10 

Takes on the point of honour to support 
So dissolute a crew. 

Percy. My lord, some two days since I saw the prince, 

And told him of those triumphs held at Oxford. 


112. spur post ] Ff, Q 5 ; Spur, post Qq I, 2, 3, 4. 


Scene ///. 

1. unthrifty ] This had a wider sense 
than it has to-day, meaning worthless 
as well as prodigal. As a matter of 
fact Prince Henry at this time was only 
twelve years old; Shakespeare takes 
similar liberties with the age of the 
queen and others in the play, see 

Introduction. . 

7. companions ] Used probably in the 
derogatory sense in which it is continu¬ 
ally found in Shakespeare’s scenes of 


low life. Doll Tearsheet rounds upon 
Pistol with this name, 2 Henry IV. H. 
iv. 132: “Charge me I I scorn you, 
scurvy companion .” 

9. passengers ] passers-by, as we 
nowadays speak of foot passengers. 

10. Which} A somewhat harsh and ir¬ 
regular construction: “Asto which ” (?), 
“ for which ** (?). 

wanton] probably a noun ; not an 
adjective qualifying boy. Compare 
cocker'd silken wanton in King John, 
V. i. 70. 
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Boling. And what said the gallant ? 15 

Percy. His answer was, he would unto the stews, 

And from the common’st creature pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour ; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

Boling. As dissolute as desperate; yet through both 20 

I see some sparks of better hope, which elder years 
May happily bring forth. But who comes here ? 

Enter AUMERLE. 

Aunt. Where is the king ? 

Boling. What means our cousin, that he stares and looks 

So wildly ? 25 

Aunt. God save your grace ! I do beseech your majesty, 

To have some conference with your grace alone. 

Boling. Withdraw yourselves, and leave us here alone. 

[.Exeunt Percy and Lords. 
What is the matter with our cousin now? 

Aum. For ever may my knees grow to the earth, 30 

My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouth. 

Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak. 

Boling. Intended or committed was this fault ? 

If on the first, how heinous e’er it be, 

To win thy after-love I pardon thee. 35 

Aum. Then give me leave that I may turn the key. 

That no man enter till my tale be done. 

Boling. Have thy desire. 

York. \Within] My liege, beware; look to thyself; 

Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 40 

Boling. Villain, I ’ll make thee safe. [ Drawing . 

Aum. Stay thy revengeful hand ; thou hast no cause to fear. 
York. [ Within ] Open the door, secure, foolhardy king: 

Shall I for love speak treason to thy face ? 

Scene hi. 

21. sparks'] sparkles Qq 2, 3, 4, 

. 34 * If on the first] A strange phrase. Schmidt’s, “ If your fault stands on the 
if it is an absurd printer’s error (and if first condition, is of tbe former nature,” 
it is an error at all it must be an absurd comparing 11. iii. 107, supra . Pope 
one) how comes it that none of the early read, 44 If but the first,” Collier (ed. 2), 
at tcmpted to correct it? On the “If of the first,” and an anonymous 
other hand, the unanimity of the texts suggestion, 4 ‘ If only the first.” 
seems to indicate that the phrase had a 43. secure] Lat. securus (se cura) t 
aennite meaning at the date of their without care, careless, unsuspecting, 
publication ; therefore we must accept over-confident. Compare 44 securely,” 
cither Malone’s explanation, 44 If your 11. i. 266, supra . 

ault^stand only on intention,” or 44. York says practically 41 by keep- 
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Open the door, or I will break it open. 

Enter York. 

Boling. What is the matter, uncle ? speak ; 

Recover breath ; tell us how near is danger, 

That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York. Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my haste forbids me show. 

Au?n. Remember, as thou read’st, thy promise pass’d : 

I do repent me ; read not my name there; 

My heart is not confederate with my hand. 

York. It was, villain, ere thy hand did set it down. 

I tore it from the traitor’s bosom, king; 55 

Fear, and not love, begets his penitence : 

Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 

Boling. O heinous, strong and bold conspiracy ! 

O loyal father of a treacherous son ! 60 

Thou sheer, immaculate and silver fountain, 

From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath held his current and defiled himself! 

Thy overflow of good converts to bad, 

And thy abundant goodness shall excuse 65 

This deadly blot in thy digressing son. 

York. So shall my virtue be his vice’s bawd ; 

And he shall spend mine honour with his shame. 

As thriftless sons their scraping fathers' gold. 

Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 7 ° 

Or my shamed life in his dishonour lies : 

Thou kill’st me in his life ; giving him breath. 

The traitor lives, the true man’s put to death. 

Duck. [ Within ] What ho, my liege ! for God’s sake, let me in. 
Boling. What shrill-voiced suppliant makes this eager cry? 75 
Duck. A woman, and thy aunt, great king ; ’tis I. 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door : 

A beggar begs that never begg'd before. 


51 .pass'd] Dyce ; past Qq, Ff. 


ing the door closed upon me you force 
me to speak treason by calling you 
foolhardy,” 

61. sheer ] pure (A.S. scir , “bright”). 
Compare Faerie Queene , in. ii. 44 :— 

“ Who having vewed in a fountain 
shere His face.” 

66. digressing ] deviating from the 


true path, transgressing. Compare a 
similar use of digression in Lucrece , 
202: — 

“ Then my digression is so vile, so 
base, 

That it will live engraven m my 
face.” 
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Boling. Our scene is alter’d from a serious thing, 

And now changed to “The Beggar and the King.” 80 
My dangerous cousin, let your mother in : 

I know she is come to pray for your foul sin. 

York. If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, 

More sins for this forgiveness prosper may. 

This fester’d joint cut off, the rest rest sound ; 85 

This let alone will all the rest confound. 

Enter Duchess. 

Duck. O king, believe not this hard-hearted man ! 

Love loving not itself none other can. 

York. Thou frantic woman, what dost thou make here? 

Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear? 9 ° 

Duch. Sweet York, be patient Hear me, gentle liege. 

[. Kneels. 

Boling. Rise up, good aunt. 

Duch. Not yet, I thee beseech : 

For ever will I walk upon my knees, 

And never see day that the happy sees, 

Till thou give joy ; until thou bid me joy, 95 

By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing boy. 

Aunt. Unto my mother’s prayers I bend my knee. L Kneels. 
York. Against them both my true joints bended be. \_Kneels. 

Ill mayst thou thrive, if thou grant any grace ! 

Duch. Pleads he in earnest? look upon his face; 100 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jest ; 

His words come from his mouth, ours from our breast: 
He prays but faintly and would be denied ; 

We pray with heart and soul and all beside : 

His weary joints would gladly rise, I know ; 105 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow : 


93. walk] Qq i, 2, 3, 4 ; kneel Ff, Q 5. 

Q 5 - 106. shall] Ff, Q 5 ; still Qq 1 

Ho. •* The Beggar and the King ”] A 
reference to one of the titles by which 
e ballad of King Cophetua and the 
‘‘tggar Maid was known. Compare 
Bove s Labour's Lost. 1. ii. n 4 ; “Is 
there not a ballad, boy, of The King and 
the Beggar > " Bolingbroke is merely 
struck by the farcical aptitude of the 

title ; no reference to the subject is 
thought oF. 

86. confound] destroy, as before, iv. i. 

141, supra. 


gg. Ill .. . grace] Omitted from 
2, 3, 4 ; will Vaughan (conj.). 

88. The Duchess goes straight to the 
heart of the matter. “ If York cannot 
love his own son he cannot love his 
king.” 

8g. make] do. Compare Merry 
Wives of Windsor, iv. ii. 55 : " What 
make you here ? ” and modern German 
idioms. 

94. happy] Adjective in the singular 
used as substantive. The plural is much 
commoner. 
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His prayers are full of false hypocrisy; 

Ours of true zeal and deep integrity. 

Our prayers do out-pray his ; then let them have 
That mercy which true prayer ought to have. no 

Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 

Duck- Nay, do not say, “stand up;" 

Say “ pardon ” first, and afterwards “ stand up.” 

An if I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, 

“ Pardon ” should be the first word of thy speech. 

I never long’d to hear a word till now; 115 

Say “ pardon,” king; let pity teach thee how : 

The word is short, but not so short as sweet; 

No word like “ pardon," for kings’ mouths so meet. 

York. Speak it in French, king ; say, “pardonne moi.” 

Duck. Dost thou teach pardon pardon to destroy? 120 

Ah, my sour husband, my hard-hearted lord. 

That set’st the word itself against the word! 

Speak “ pardon ” as 'tis current in our land; 

The chopping French we do not understand. 

Thine eye begins to speak, set thy tongue there : 125 

Or in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear; 

That hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce. 

Pity may move thee “pardon" to rehearse. 

Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 

Duck. I do not sue to stand; 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 130 

Boling. I pardon him, as God shall pardon me. 

Duck. O happy vantage of a kneeling knee ! 

Yet am I sick for fear: speak it again ; 

Twice saying “ pardon ” doth not pardon twain, 


119. York asks the king to use the 
French phrase equivalent to 11 Excuse 
me ” (i.e. from granting your request). 
We have to notice (i) that moi rhymes 
to destroy . Compare Henry V iv. iv. 
14 

“ French soldier . ♦ . Ayez piti6 de 
moi. 

Pistol . Moy shall not serve; I will 
have forty moys ; ” 

(2) that par-don-n* is three syllables. 
Compare Vive le roi in King fohn 9 v. ii. 
105 and note, in this ed. Prof. Dowden 
calls this an execrable line I In its 
setting, however, it is not so offensive, 
especially if we can get over what 
sounds to us such a queer pronunciation. 


122. Probably a play upon u word” 
is here intended, the remoter reference 
being to the interpretation of Scripture. 
Compare v. v. 13-14, infra :— 

11 and do set the word itself * 
Against the word . 

124. chopping ] changing, specially 
applied to arguments and pleadings. 
Compare the modern phrases 44 chopping 
and changing,” 4i to chop logic,” and 
Bacon’s advice, 44 Let not the council 
at the bar chop with the judge ” 
/quoted sub voce In the Imperial 
dictionary). 

128. rehearse ] Used loosely in Eliza¬ 
bethan English for 44 repeat,” 11 say 
aloud,” or 4 ‘ utter.” 
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But makes one pardon strong. 

Boling. With aI1 my heart 

I pardon him. 

Duck. A god on earth thou art. 

Boling. But for our trusty brother-in-law, and the abbot, 

With all the rest of that consorted crew, 

Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels. 

Good uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where’er these traitors are : 

They shall not live within this world, I swear, 

But I will have them, if I once know where. 

Uncle, farewell : and, cousin too, adieu : 

Your mother well hath pray’d, and prove you true. 

Duck. Come, my old son : I pray God make thee new. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— The same. 

Enter EXTON and Servant. 

Exton. E)idst thou not mark the king, what words he spake, 

Wave I no friend will rid me of this living fear?” 

Was it not so ? 

n 

<< tt t These were his very words. 

Exton Have I no friend ? ” quoth he : he spake it twice, 

c Vi nd ?\ ged lfc twice together, did he not ? c 

tie did. 

Exton And speaking it, he wistly look'd on me; 

As who should say, “I would thou wert the man 
lhat would divorce this terror from my heart; ” 

Fo*und"in Q^SSlJ.' *** W] P ° PC ; 1 P ardon him with al1 m > heart Qq, Ff 

Scene ir. 

7 • wistly] wishtly Qq i, 2. 

l;0 -'' cv "' " ot over ‘ harsh ' 5UgBcst: 

Venus S and a il - Cparate * Compare 
eelm* Adonts ’ *067: “ His face 

doubled ^ am ’ C3Ch Several limb 


that'Bn!? u '! unreason abIe to suppose 

the 3 ‘orl^nal 6 ? eht '^SitVeTnsTaTng 

jars 


“ Uncle, farewell ; farewell, aunt; 
cousin adieu.” Dyce (ed. 2) proposes 
the smooth line “ Uncle, farewell, aunt 
—cousin, too—adieu,” but this is open 
to the objection that it uses the “ too” 
of Q 5 - 


Scene jy. 

5. urged] Compare in. i. 4, supra. 

7. wistly] earnestly, wistfully. Com¬ 
pare Lucrece, 1^55: And blushing with 
him, wistly on him gazed.” 
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[act V. 


Meaning the king at Pomfret. Come, let’s go: io 

I am the king’s friend, and will rid his foe. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V .—Pomfret Castle. 
Enter King RICHARD. 


K. Rick. I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world : 

And for because the world is populous, 

And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it; yet I ’ll hammer it out. 5 

My brain I ’ll prove the female to my soul. 

My soul the father; and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts, 

And these same thoughts people this little world 
In humours like the people of this world, io 

For no thought is contented. The better sort, 

As thoughts of things divine, are intermix’d 
With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word : 

As thus, “ Come, little ones,” and then again, 15 

“It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye.” 

Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 

Unlikely wonders ; how these vain weak nails 

May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 20 

Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls, 

And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 

Thoughts tending to content flatter themselves 
That they are not the first of fortune's slaves. 

Nor shall not be the last; like silly beggars 25 

Who sitting in the stocks refuge their shame, 

That many have and others must sit there; 


Scene v. 

13-14. word. . . . word] faith . . . faith Ff, Q 5 


Scene v. 

g. this little world] Richard is either 
thinking of the “microcosm” man, 
himself, as compared with the world 
around him, or of the prison. Compare 
this hard world , line 21. 

io. hitmours] in the Jonsonian sense. 

13-14. Compare v. iii. 122, supra. 

17. needle's] one syllable. See note 
in King John, iv. ii. 157 (this ed.) 


18-19. Ambitious thoughts give rise 
to fancied possibilities. 

21. ragged] rugged, rough. Compare 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, I. 11. 

“ Unto a ragged fearful-hanging rock. 

26. refuge their shame] Find refuge 
for their shame in the thought that, etc. 
This and the next line are more closely 
compressed than modern custom per¬ 
mits. 
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And in this thought they find a kind of ease, 

Bearing their own misfortunes on the back 

Of such as have before endured the like. 30 

Thus play I in one person many people. 

And none contented : sometimes am I king ; 

Then treasons make me wish myself a beggar, 

And so I am : then crushing penury 

Persuades me I was better when a king; 35 

Then am I king'd again : and by and by 
Think that I am unking’d by Bolingbroke, 

And straight am nothing : but whate’er I be, 

Nor I nor any man that but man is 

With nothing shall be pleased, till he be eased 40 

With being nothing. Music do I hear ? [Music. 

Ha, ha ! keep time: how sour sweet music is. 

When time is broke and no proportion kept! 

So is it in the music of men’s lives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear 45 

To check time broke in a disorder’d string ; 

But for the concord of my state and time 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me; 

Por now hath time made me his numbering clock : 50 

My thoughts are minutes ; and with sighs they jar 
Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward watch, 
Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point, 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 

Now sir, the sound that tells what hour it is 
Are clamorous groans, which strike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell : so sighs and tears and groans 
Show minutes, times, and hours : but my time 
Runs posting on in Bolingbroke’s proud joy, 

While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ the clock. 


55 


60 


31. person ] Q i ; prison the rest. 


46. check ] rebuke. 

49-60. This, the most elaborate con¬ 
ceit in which the king indulges, is also 
the most difficult to follow with exac¬ 
titude. •* 1 wasted my time, now am I 
wasted by time,” suggests the further 
elaboration : “ For now has time made 
of me a clock to mark its progress : my 
thoughts are minutes registering them¬ 
selves upon my eyes—which form the 
—as my sighs mark the jarring 


(ticking) of the pendulum. My finger 
pointing to my eyes in cleansing them 
of tears, is the hand of the clock, and 
my groans striking upon the bell of my 
heart tell out the hours. But this time 
which I mark brings joy to Bolingbroke 
only ; I merely serve to mark the time 
for him.” 

60. yack o’ the clock] The automatic 
figure which, in many old clocks, used 
to strike the quarters, etc., upon a bell. 
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This music mads me; let it sound no more; 

For though it have holp madmen to their wits, 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad. 

Yet blessing on his heart that gives it me! 

For ’tis a sign of love ; and love to Richard 65 

Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world. 

Enter a Groom of the Stable. 

Groom. Hail, royal prince ! 

K. Rich. Thanks, noble peer ; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 

What art thou ? and how comest thou hither, 

Where no man never comes, but that sad dog 70 

That brings me food to make misfortune live ? 

Grooyn. I was a poor groom' of thy stable, king, 

When thou wert king ; who, travelling towards York, 
With much ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes royal master’s face. 75 
O, how it yearn’d my heart when I beheld 
In London streets, that coronation-day, 

When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary, 

That horse that thou so often hast bestrid, 

That horse that I so carefully have dress’d ! 80 

K. Rich. Rode he on Barbary? Tell me, gentle friend, 

How went he under him ? 

Groom . So proudly as if he disdain’d the ground. 

K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back! 

That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 85 

This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 

76. yearn'd] F 4 ; emd Qq 1, 2, 3, 4 ; yern'd Ff 1, 2, 3, Q 5. 

62. holp] The O.E. past part, holpen reign were worth 6s. 8d. eacb._ By the 
with the termination clipped. time of Edward IV. they had increased 

66. brooch] Fr. broche, a 6pit, or pin. to ios. each, and this king issued 
A buckle worn in the hat. Compare Ben “rose-nobles,” “reals” or “royals 
Jonson, Poetaster, 1. 1: “Honour's a of this value. In Elizabeth’s time both 
good brooch to wear in a man’s hat at the “ royal ” and the old noble were 
all times.” current, hence the point of the queens 

67,68. This is best explained by a remark. -Richard’s remark to the groom 
reference to Queen Elizabeth’s jest is of course ironical, and he plays 
“ given by Toilet from Hearne’s Dis- further with the idea suggested when 
course of some antiquities between he says that the groom (the noble, 
Windsor and Oxford ” (Clar. Edd.). 6s. 8d.) is ten groats (3s. 4d.) too dear. 

“ Mr. John Blower, in a sermon before 70. sad] solemn. . 

her majesty, first said: 4 My royal 76. yearn'd] grieved; from O.E,.• 

Queen,’ and a little after : 4 My noble man, to ill-treat, harass, through M.n.. 
Queen.’ Upon which says the queen: erme; confused with yearn from O.h. 

4 What am I ten groats worse than I geortiian, to desire, 
was ? ’ ” Gold nobles of Edward III.’s 
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Would he not stumble? would he not fall down. 

Since pride must have a fall, and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ? 

Forgiveness, horse ! why do I rail on thee, 9 ° 

Since thou, created to be awed by man, 

Wast born to bear? I was not made a horse ; 

And yet I bear a burthen like an ass, 

Spurr’d, gall’d, and tired by jauncing Bolingbroke. 

Enter Keeper , with a dish. 

Keep. Fellow, give place ; here is no longer stay. 95 

K. Rich. If thou love me, ’tis time thou wert away. 

Groom. What my tongue dares not, that my heart shall say. 

\Exit. 

Keep. My lord, will’t please you to fall to? 

K. Rich. Taste of it first, as thou art wont to do. 

Keep. My lord, I dare not : Sir Pierce of Exton, ioo 

Who lately came from the king, commands the contrary. 
K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaster and thee ! 

Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. [ Beats the Keeper. 
Keep. Help, help, help ! 

Enter Exton and Servants , armed. 

K. Rich. How now ! what means death in this rude assault ? 
Villain, thy own hand yields thy death’s instrument. 106 
[.Snatching an axe from a Servant and killing him. 
Go thou, and fill another room in hell. 

[He kills another. Then Exton strikes hi?n down. 
That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire 
That staggers thus my person. Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king’s blood stain’d the king’s own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul ! thy seat is up on high ; 111 

Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward, here to die. 

[Dies. 

Exton. As full of valour as of royal blood : 

Both have I spill’d ; O would the deed were good ! 

94. Spurt'd, gall'd] Qq i, 2, 3, 4 ; Spur-galled Ff, Q. 5. 

94. jauncing] Judging from Cot- 105. what . . . assault ?] This is 

grave’s use of the word a “jauncing” none too clear, and the text may well 
rider would be one who fretted and be suspected. Hudson upon a con- 
worried his horse : “ lancer un cheval, jecture of Staunton’s read “ what ? 
To stirre a horse in the stable till he mean'st death in this rude assault ? ” 
sweat withal ; or (as our) to jaunt; (an Bubier conjectured “ what means ? 
old word).” Death in this rude assault 1 ” and Vau- 

95. here . . . stay ] You must stay ghan “ what mean’st thou in this rude 

here no longer. assault ? ” 

7 * 
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For now the devil, that told me I did well, 115 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. 

This dead king to the living king I 'll bear: 

Take hence the rest, and give them burial here. 

[ Exeunt . 

SCENE VI.— Windsor Castle. 

Flourish. Enter BOLINGBROKE, York, with other Lords and 

A ttendants. 

Boling. Kind uncle York, the latest news we hear 
Is that the rebels have consumed with fire 
Our town of Cicester in Gloucestershire ; 

But whether they be ta’en or slain we hear not. 

Enter NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Welcome, my lord : what is the news? 5 

North. First, to thy sacred state wish I all happiness. 

The next news is, I have to London sent 

The heads of Oxford, Salisbury, Blunt, and Kent: 

The manner of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here. 10 

Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains; 

And to thy worth will add right worthy gains. 

Enter FlTZ WATER. 

Fits. My lord, I have from Oxford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas and Sir Bennet Seely, 

Two of the dangerous consorted traitors 15 

That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 

Boling. Thy pains, Fitzwater, shall not be forgot; 

Right noble is thy merit, well I wot. 

Enter PERCY, and the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Percy. The grand conspirator, Abbot of Westminster, 

With clog of conscience and sour melancholy 20 


SCENE VI. 

3. Cicester ] Rowe ; Ciceter Qq, Ff. 


Scene vi. 

3. Cicester ] i.e. Cirencester in Glou¬ 
cestershire, pronounced locally as the 
texts spell it (see textual notes above). 

8. Oxford , Salisbury , Blunt ] So the 
first Quarto. Qq, 2, 3, 4, omit Blunt. 
Ff. Q 5. read Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt. 
There is no mention of any such con¬ 


spirator as Oxford in Holinshed or 
elsewhere, but since the word Oxjord 
occurs three times within a few lines 
at this point, the error may well have 
been either Shakespeare’s or the printer’s. 
We could only accept the Spencer of 
Ff, Q 5, if we were sure that Shake¬ 
speare had intended to write Spencer. 
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Hath yielded up his body to the grave; 

But here is Carlisle living, to abide 

Thy kingly doom and sentence of his pride. 

Boling. Carlisle, this is your doom : 

Choose out some secret place, some reverend room, 2 5 
More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life; 

So as thou livest in peace, die free from strife: 

For though mine enemy thou hast ever been, 

High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. 

Enter ExtON, with, persons bearing a coffin. 

Exton. Great king, within this coffin I present 3c 

Thy buried fear: herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 

Richard of Bordeaux, by me hither brought. 

Boling. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou hast wrought 

A deed of slander, with thy fatal hand, 35 

Upon my head and all this famous land. 

Exton. From your own mouth, my lord, did I this deed. 
Boling. They love not poison that do poison need. 

Nor do I thee: though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 40 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 

But neither my good word nor princely favour: 

With Cain go wander thorough shades of night, 

And never show thy head by day nor light. 

Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe, 45 

That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow : 

Come, mourn with me for that I do lament, 

And put on sullen black incontinent : 

I ’ll make a voyage to the Holy Land, 

To wash this blood off from my guilty hand : 50 

March sadly after ; grace my mournings here ; 

In weeping after this untimely bier. [ Exeunt 

2. 3?*4,* 5?F Jf ^ Cambrid S e Edd - J through shades Q i ; through the shade Qq 


25. reverend room] some retreat that 
will be respected. 

38. etc.] Compare the treatment of a 
similar situation in King John iv ii 
203, etc. ' * 


48. incontinent ] immediately. 

49. See the opening of 1 Henry IV. 



APPENDIX 


iv. i. 201 : Ay, no ; no, ay. 

Mr. J. W. Huysinga, of Amsterdam, writes to the General Editor, 
suggesting that a better sense and a better rhythm is obtained by 
reading the passage as if it were printed— 

Ay. . . . No, no “ay ” ; for “I ” must nothing be; 

Therefore no “no,” for I resign to Ihee. 

“Moreover,” says Mr. Huysinga, “it seems to me eminently 
Shakespearian and in perfect keeping with the character of Richard. 
For once he gives a straightforward answer, but only because he sees 
the opportunity of making a pun. Once the pun admitted (in 
JZomeo and Juliet, in. 2, 11 . 45-49, it is much worse), the passage, as I 
think it should be read, is not without a certain sublimity, and 
doubtless it has a greater dramatic force than in the usual reading.” 
Interfering with the received text as little as possible he suggests the 
punctuation 

Ay ; no, no ay ; 

Altogether an ingenious, plausible, and interesting suggestion. 
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